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EDITORIAL 


Being secretary of the Society is a unique position and a privilege that 
I appreciate. A particular joy is the opportunity to see the satisfying 
interconnectedness of the Society’s activities and publications. 

Ivor Davies's paper on Phantasmagoria was first presented to the Society 
during its summer outing to Ripon in 2000 and was a highlight of the 
weekend, a gem of Ivor’s surreptitious humour and modestly concealed 
erudition. There is an echo of this year’s outing to the Isle of Wight in 
Fernando Soto’s contribution, for it was there that the Society broke new 
ground in recognising, if not strictly discovering, the grave of Charlie Wilcox 
in the churchyard of St Boniface, Bonchurch. Mr Soto is an enthusiastic and 
indefatigable delver into the arcane and esoteric minutiae of potential 
influences on Carroll’s work, challenging our assumptions, testing our 
perceptions and widening our appreciation. He, too, flavours the solid 
protein of his research with subtle spices of humour. 

Our third contributor, Edward Wakeling, writing of our author as a 
diarist, makes the link with another of our enterprises, the publication, 
complete and unexpurgated, of Lewis Carroll’s diaries. Originally written in 
1995, his article serves to put the whole project into context and to explain 
authoritatively the current state of play in explaining those frustrating 
missing entries and volumes. Carroll’s diaries so often provide the key to his 
other writings and this new edition of them has already proved invaluable to 
academics and researchers around the world. As I write, the sixth volume of 
this major work of scholarship, covering the period April 1868 to December 
1876, is at the printer’s and will be available shortly. 

The mathematicians among you will have noticed that this issue of 7he 
Carrollian contains only three articles, although the number of pages 
remains the same. One of the aims of the journal is to provide a vehicle that 
will be suitable for papers of differing lengths as well as depths. Even with 
three regular publications now, it is still sometimes difficult to find the 
appropriate home for everything, but we are determined not to deprive 
members of fresh material simply because we cannot shoehorn a right-hand 
foot into a left-hand shoe. 


Alan White 
Secretary, The Lewis Carroll Society 


Phantasmagoria: 
Lewis Carroll and the Victorian Ghost Story 


by Ivor Davies 


There was a strangeness in the room, 
And Something white and wavy 
Was standing near me in the glooom— 
I took it for the carpet-broom 
Left by that careless slavey. 


Morton Cohen, in his biography of Lewis Carroll, describes 
Phantasmagoria as ‘a long, deftly wrought narrative, inspired by Victorian 
darkness and the ghosts that inhabit it. Carroll’s nephew, Stuart Dodgson 
Collingwood, tells us that ‘Mr Dodgson took a great interest in occult 
phenomena, and was for some time an enthusiastic member of the 
‘Psychical Society’. 

Carroll did indeed join the Society for Psychical Research at its inception 
in 1882 and remained a member until his death. He always enjoyed ghost 
stories and, as a keen photographer, was interested in what were called ‘ghost 
pictures. These had a somewhat dubious reputation since William H. 
Mumber of Boston was prosecuted for superimposing the image of a living 
person on a negative and pretending it was a ghost. On the other hand, 
some ‘spirit photographs’ were the work of stage illusionists who sought 
only to mystify and amuse their audience. Probably this was the way in 
which Carroll approached the subject. He once called on a certain Mr 
Heaphy, an artist who claimed to have painted a picture of a ghost he had 
met. Carroll himself wrote in his diary for 13 July 1863: ‘I have taken many 
photographs lately ... two of the Donkins were “ghost pictures” and seem to 
have succeeded very fairly.’ 

The books in Carroll’s library suggest a more serious interest in the 
occult. The titles include: Demon Possession; The Book of Werewolves; The 
History of Apparitions, The Demon Vikram and the Vampire; Footfatls on the 
Boundary of Another World; Phantasms of the Living; Haunted Homes; A 
History of Sorcery and Magic and Miracles of Modern Spiritualism. Carroll 
may even have possessed the gift of second-sight since he says in his diary 
that once at Evensong he knew the number of the next hymn before it was 
announced. 

Carroll's comic ghost poem, Phantasmagoria, was published in 1869, 
between the two Alice books. It is the story of a visit from a talkative ghost 
with a taste for roast duck, port and cigars. The ghost eventually discovers 
he is haunting the wrong man and goes away leaving his host rather sorry to 
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lose his company. One might have expected Carroll, with his well-known 
sensitivity for the supernatural, to have treated the subject much more 
seriously. The ‘Victorian darkness’ that Morton Cohen speaks of is not very 
apparent. Carroll could be sceptical and light-hearted and this is not a 
serious study of the occult. The other-worldly visitants are hopelessly 
jumbled up in a way that would appal a student of the paranormal or a 


dedicated folklorist. 


‘My father was a Brownie, Sir; 
My mother was a Fairy ...’ 


— thus the ghost introduces himself. And he goes on to explain that the 
family includes a Pixy, two Fays, a Banshee, a Fetch, a Kelpie, a Poltergeist, 
a Ghoul, two Trolls, a Goblin, a Double, an Elf; a Phantom and a 
Leprechaun. 

Phantasmagoria is difficult to place in the tradition of the English ghost 
story. The typical Victorian ghost story was not light-hearted. Nor was it 
comic, at least not intentionally. In the early days of the Queen’s reign, the 
ghost story retained many of the trappings of the Gothic horror tale. There 
were some echoes of The Castle of Otranto and The Mysteries of Udolpho. 
Later on, the domestic ghost story emerged, perhaps more frightening 
because related to contemporary life. Thomas Preskett Prest’s Varney the 
Vampire was a story in the old style that might make one’s hair stand on end 
for a moment, but it is hard to take it seriously. How different is Mrs 
Gaskell’s Old Nurses Story, which raises the awful question, “Can such things 
really happen?’ 

Ic was the arrival of the monthly magazines in mid-century, aimed at a 
new middle-class readership, that really made the ghost story popular. The 
Christmas Number almost always included a tale of the supernatural 
suitable for reading by the fireside on a winter's night. Carroll alludes to this 
in Phantasmagoria: 


‘It came out in a “Monthly”, or 
At least my agent said it did: 

Some literary swell, who saw 

It, thought it seemed adapted for 
The Magazine he edited.’ 


Charles Dickens edited a magazine like this called All the Year Round. In 
it he published two of his own ghost stories, Jo be Taken with a Grain of Salt. 
(1865) and The Signalman (1866). The railway background of the latter 
must surely have appealed to Lewis Carroll! Carroll’s friend George 
MacDonald first published Uncle Cornelius His Story in St Paul's Magazine 
in 1869 — asombre tale of a domesticated but miserly female ghost. 
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But let us go back to 1848 when the Gothic tradition was still in vogue. 
In that year Thomas Preskett Prest published Varney the Vampire, or The 
Feast of Blood. \t was based on a melodrama of the same name by H. Young, 
produced two years earlier at the Bower Saloon in Lambeth. Prest wrote 
many books, all with intriguing titles: The Skeleton Clutch, or, The Goblet of 
Gore; Sawney Bean, the Man-Eater of Midlothian; The Maniac Father. Most 
famous of all, Sweeney Todd, the Demon Barber of Fleet Street. 

Listen how Prest sets the scene in Varney the Vampire: 


Now she awakens — that beautiful girl on the antique bed; she opens 
those eyes of celestial blue, and a faint cry of alarm bursts from her lips. 
... A tall figure is standing on the ledge immediately outside the window. 
It is its finger nails upon the glass that produces the sound so like the hail 
... she can see the long arms moving to and fro, feeling for some mode 
of entrance. The figure is clattering against the glass with its long nails 
that appear as if the growth of many years had been untouched. ... She 
can but in a hoarse faint whisper cry, “-Help! 


As well she might. 

This is all great stuff, yet I do not think we shall lose any sleep worrying 
about a nocturnal visit from old Varney. 

Compare this with a story by the Irish writer Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu. 
It was actually written before Varney, but it belongs to the new age of the 
domestic ghost story. A Chapter in the History of a Tyrone Family was first 
published in the Dublin University Magazine in October 1839. It tells of the 
frightful adventures of a young lady married to a mad bigamist who writes 
a letter to the Archangel Gabriel before cutting his own throat. 


After lying for about an hour awake, I at length fell into a kind of 
doze. ... I was startled by a voice close to my face exclaim: “There is blood 
upon your ladyship’s throat.’ These words were instantly followed by a 
loud burst of laughter. Quaking with horror, I awakened, and heard my 
husband enter the room. Even this was a relief. My eyes happened to 
alight upon the large mirror which was fixed in the wall opposite the 
foot of the bed. As I gazed fixedly upon it, I thought I perceived the 
broad sheet of glass shifting its position in relation to the bed. The 
mirror, as if acting on its own impulse, moved slowly aside and disclosed 
a dark aperture in the wall. ... A figure stepped cautiously into the 
chamber. It was arrayed in a kind of woollen night-dress, and a white 
handkerchief or cloth was bound tightly about the head. It noiselessly 
opened one of the drawers (of the dressing-table), from which, having 
groped for some time, it took something, which I soon perceived to be 
a case of razors. 


This piece has a nightmarish feeling about it that was Le Fanuss speciality. 


Le Fanu perfected his ghost story technique as the years passed. He 
learned to rely less on threats of violence and more on subtle suggestions of 
evil. His best story, An Account of Some Strange Disturbances in Aungier 
Street, was first published in the Dublin University Magazine in December 
1853. Two medical students rent an old house in Dublin haunted by a 
hanging judge who eventually hanged himself from the banisters with a 
child’s skipping rope: 

It was two o'clock, and the streets were silent as a churchyard. ... 
There was a slow, heavy tread, characterised by the emphasis and 
deliberation of age, descending by the narrow staircase from above; and, 
what made the sound more singular, it was plain that the feet which 
produced it were perfectly bare, measuring the descent with something 
between a pound and a flop, very ugly to hear. 


Those four words, ‘very ugly to hear’, contain the very essence of good 
ghost story writing. 

Catherine Crowe, whose long life covered the first three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century, was among the most widely read authors of uncanny 
stories. Her most celebrated book, The Night Side of Nature, was published 
in 1848. Her treatise on Spiritualism (1859) was said by Sir Leslie Stephen 
to evince ‘a morbid and despondent turn of mind, which resulted in a 
violent but brief attack of insanity. Her best story, Round the Fire, dates 
from 1859 and comes from Ghosts and Family Legends, described as A 
Volume for Christmas. \t was probably kept out of reach of the children since 
it tells of a traveller who insisted on spending a night alone in a room whose 
last occupant had been consigned to a lunatic asylum. 

Mrs Gaskell is, of course, remembered as one of the great Victorian 
novelists. Her tale of the supernatural, The Old Nurses Story, was first 
published in the Christmas number of Household Words — another of 
Dickens’s monthlies — in 1852. It is the kind of story that could only have 
been written by a Victorian and probably only by a woman. Her 
descriptions of the wicked old lord playing on the broken organ and the 
terrible re-enactment of the crime of half a century earlier are quite 
disturbing. So, too, is this passage: 

On the morrow of that wild and fearful night, the shepherds, coming 
down the Fellside, found Miss Maude sitting, all crazy and smiling, 
under the holly-trees, nursing a dead child. ... I was more frightened 
than ever ... I wished Miss Rosamond and myself well out of that 
dreadful house forever. ... We bolted the door and shut the window- 
shutters fast, an hour before dark. ... But my little lady still heard the 
weird child crying and moaning. 


There is nothing light-hearted about this: just lots of “Victorian darkness 
and the ghosts that inhabit it’. Yet there was one storyteller who combined 
the grotesque with the comic in a way that reminds one of Lewis Carroll. 
Richard Harris Barham lived just long enough to become a Victorian. His 
Ingoldsby Legends were first published in Bentleys Miscellany and The New 
Monthly Magazine but did not appear in book form till 1840. It was said of 
Barham that he hit upon ‘rhymes which had never entered a man’s head 
before’. You will recall how Carroll rhymed ‘said it did’ with ‘edited’. 


Barham went even better — or worse — in his poem The Ghosts: 


Because, as we are told, — a sad old joke too, — 
Ghosts, like the ladies, ‘never speak till spoke to’. 


When I was very young my mother used to read to me The Legend of 
Hamilton Tighe. | fear that today she might have fallen foul of the rules of 


educational correctness: 


"Tis ever the same, — in hall or in bower, 
Wherever the place, whatever the hour, 

That lady mutters, and talks to the air, 

And her eye is fixd on an empty chair; 

But the mealy-faced boy still whispers with dread, 
‘She talks to a man with never a head’. 


One's first thought is that Carroll could never have written anything so 
grim as this, Poor Hamilton — 


Hairy-faced Dick at once lets fly, 
And knocks off the head of young Hamilton Tighe! 


And yet - what about the Queen of Hearts: ‘Off with his head!’? 
And so, back to Phantasmagoria: 


There was a strangeness in the room, 


And Something white and wavy ... 


Lewis Carroll was certainly familiar with the fashionable cult of the 
ehost story. He must have read the Christmas numbers of the monthly 
magazines as well as the occult books in his library. Yet, when he came to 
write his own ghost story, he treated the whole subject in comic vein, just as 
he parodied venerable poets in the Alice books. I] do not know what 
Mrs Catherine Crowe would have made of Phantasmagoria. Perhaps, in her 
more lucid moments, she would have smiled. But there is another puzzle. 
Carroll was a member of the Society for Psychical Research. What did the 
earnest academics and straight-laced blue-stockings who belonged to that 
organisation think about the poem? Did they take it all in good part, or 


were eyebrows raised when Carroll applied for membership? We do not 
know. There are corners of Carroll’s mind that remain hidden. 

There are no ghosts in the Alice books, but many readers have felt that 
there is something uncanny about them. Carroll called Wonderland a fairy- 
tale and the theme of Sylvie and Bruno is the relations between the world of 
mortals and the realm of the faeries. The thought of another world 
inhabited by beings with strange powers is never far away in Carroll’s 
writings, whether serious or light-hearted. 

Everything in the Alces has a dreamlike, occasionally a nightmarish, 
quality. There are ghost-like creatures and haunted places. Consider the 
apparition of the Cheshire Cat. Half eerie and half comic, it has a 
disconcerting habit of appearing unexpectedly and suddenly vanishing. Just 
like the ghost of Hamlet’s father. Then there is the wood where things have 
no names. This is a weird place. To enter it is to step inside a fairy ring where 
one’s identity is forgotten. 

My own guess is that Carroll would have liked to entertain a real ghost 
in his rooms at the corner of Tom Quad. Alexander Taylor discusses the 
significance of Carroll’s enigmatic poem Faces in the Fire (1860) and 
suggests that the lost love he mourns was Alice herself, ‘the little ghost that 
was to come crying in the night to the windows of his bachelor rooms’. 


Still she haunts me, phantomwise, 
Alice moving under skies 
Never seen by waking eyes. 


But the identification seems unlikely. For one thing, Alice was only seven 
and a half years old when Faces in the Fire was written. For another, if Alice 
was the ghostly visitor, she must have been a fetch — an apparition of a living 
person. 

What kind of ghostly guest would Carroll have welcomed at his fireside 
ona wild winter’s night? Not a vampire like old Varney and certainly not Le 
Fanu’s hanging judge. Rather the shade of an Oxford man of long ago, a 


wistful scholar with a taste for good wine — and an appreciation of little girls. 


For years I’ve not been visited 

By any kind of Sprite; 
Yet still they echo in my head, 
Those parting words, so kindly said, 
‘Old Turnip-top, good night!’ 


The Consumption of the Snark and the Decline of Nonsense: 
A Medico-Linguistic Reading of Carroll’s ‘Fitful Agony’ 


by Fernando Soto 


1. Introduction to the Snark and its Writer 


The truth about Lewis Carroll is that he was always engaged in 
genially pulling somebody’s leg and he did this very amusingly by 
propounding a comic mathematical problem to a non-mathematical 
mind. That at least was the side of him which he showed to me at 
occasional dinner parties, and I think he found the canons of Christ 
Church easy meat!! 


Dear Mr. Craik, 

Many thanks for the cheque, for which I enclose a receipt. Please take 
a memorandum to advertise the Suark ‘to be published on the Ist of 
April. Surely that is the fittest day for it to appear? 


Lewis Carroll’s ‘nonsense’ poem The Hunting of the Snark, \ike its writer, 
is a most puzzling multi-dimensional conundrum riddled with irony and 
paradox. In the 125 years since Carroll first directly brought to human 
literary awareness the species of beast that he named Snark (and its deadly 
subspecies Boojum), only a few scattered sightings have taken place. The 
descriptions of these monsters have, for the most part, been very blurry and 
at times have bordered upon the ridiculous. At the other extreme the very 
obscure nature of The Snark, and the lack of success in finding solid 
meaning within and without the poem, have resulted in many scholars 
reverting to generalities and an unequivocal denial regarding the existence of 
a meaning or a method in the poem. This paper will provide a method for 
understanding the poem and will give the evidence necessary to know the 
identity of the main monsters penned by Carroll. These creatures — species 
Snark, subspecies Boojum — will be exposed for all to see in their natural 
habitat — zm situ! The outcome of this positive identification will be helpful 
to elucidate and explain large sections of the poem and to begin to 
understand a part of Carroll’s often overlooked character. This exposure and 


| This first hand account of a part of Lewis Carroll's (often overlooked or ignored) leg-pulling propensities 
is narrated by Viscount Simon. For some examples of Carroll's trickery which led to Simon's conclusions, see 


Derek Hudson, Lewis Carroll: An Illustrated Biography, New York, Times Mirror, 1977, pp. 248-9. 


Lewis Carroll, from a letter sent to his publisher on 17 January 1876. The full letter may be found in Morton 
Cohen and Anita Gandolfo (eds.), Lewis Carroll and the House of Macmillan, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1987, p. 117. For an explanation of the Svark as an April Fool's joke, see my article ‘The Bellman, Rituals 
of Death and the April Fool in The Hunting of the Snark’ in Knight Letter (the Newsletter of the Lewis Carroll 
Society of North America), Number 60, Summer 1999, pp. 13-5. 


explanation of the Snark/Snark monster and poem, it is hoped, will 
revolutionise a Carrollian tradition that has remained exiled in the 
nonsensical doldrums for so long. Concurrently, this paper will present 
Carroll as one of the most ingenious and complex wordsmiths of all time. 


2. Backgrounds 


Two other ‘dodges’ of his may be mentioned here. He said that, if a 
dull writer sent you a copy of his books, you should at once write and 
thank him, and should add, with Delphic ambiguity, that you will lose 
no time in perusing them! Being a strict moralist, he must assuredly have 
meant so palpable an equivocation to be regarded as a mere jeu d esprit. 
He was doubtless more serious in asserting that whenever a mother held 
up an uncomely infant for his inspection, he met her wistful gaze with 
the exclamation, “That zs a baby!” 


My dear Alice, 

It has come into my head that I should like to know what my little 
unseen friend is like. Shall you think me very greedy if I ask for a 
photograph? In return I will send you one of the only man who has seen 
a Snark. : 

Your affectionate friend, 


C. L. Dodgson 


(alias “Lewis Carroll’)‘ 


Even though Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, better known as Lewis Carroll, 
cunningly downplayed his flair for the chase as well as his skill as a hunter 
of exotic beasts, he still managed to frame and display much of his larger 
game. It is known that on numerous occasions Carroll was questioned 
about the identity and meaning of the Snark/Snark. Every recorded time, he 
either responded that he did not know the answer, or avoided the question 
altogether. The best known of these instances is the amusing account 
furnished by Carroll himself, in “Alice on the Stage’, published in 1887. This 
is how Carroll relates the story regarding the ‘backwards’ conception and 
‘reversed’ growth of the poem: 


> Lionel A. Tollemache in Old and Odd Memories, London, Edward Arnold, 1908, pp. 311-2. Tollemache 
presents the reader with a first hand account of another often avoided or ignored aspect of Lewis Carroll: his 
more wily and ‘equivocating’ side! For another excellent example of Carroll’s complex and drawn out set of 
‘equivocations’ see the hoaxes he pulled on Ella Monier-Williams. For Carroll’s hoax-letters, Ella's innocent 
replies, and his subsequent ‘explanations’, see Morton Cohen (ed.), Te Letters of Lewis Carroll, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1979, pp. 197-8. 


* — Lewis Carroll's letter to Alice Crompton reproduced in The Letters of Lewis Carroll, p. 266. It is interesting 


to note thar in this leccer, Carroll mentions three significant references: an ‘unseen friend’, being ‘greedy’, and 
having ‘seen a Snark’! 


* This is an allusion to the many original games, puzzles, riddles, and paradoxes penned by Carroll. 
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I was walking on a hill-side, alone, one bright summer day, when 
suddenly there came into my head one line of verse — one solitary line — 
‘For the Snark was a Boojum, you see.’ I knew not what it meant, then: 
I know not what it means now; but I wrote it down: and, sometime 
afterwards, the rest of the stanza occurred to me, that being its last line: 
and so by degrees, at odd moments during the next year or two, the rest 
of the poem pieced itself together, that being its last stanza.° 


Carroll continues his claims of ‘ignorance’ with regard to the Snark's 
meaning in the above article, with the following statement: 


And since then, periodically, I have received courteous letters from 
strangers, begging to know whether ‘The Hunting of the Snark’ is an 
allegory, or contains some hidden moral, or is a political satire: and for 
all such questions I have but one answer, ‘/ don’t know!” 


Previous to his public denials in “Alice on the Stage’, Carroll had 
attempted to reverse the question for some of his individual readers. 
He asked them what The Snark meant: 


My dear Birdie, 

When you have read The Snark, I hope you will write me a little note 
and tell me how you like it, and if you can quite understand it. Some 
children are puzzled with it. Of course you know what a Snark is? If you 
do, please tell me: for I haven't an idea what it is like. And tell me which 
of the pictures you like best. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Lewis Carroll! 


It seems that Carroll was asked directly about the meaning of The Snark 
on several occasions. There is one recorded instance in one of Carroll’s 
letters from 1880 in which he answers: 


My dear Mary, 

... [have a letter from you (received, I am ashamed to say, August 27, 
1879), asking me, ‘Why don’t you explain the Snark?’ a question I ought 
to have answered long ago. Let me, however, answer it now — ‘because 
I can’t. Are you able to explain things which you don’t yourself 
understand? 

Yours affectionately, 


C.L. Dodgson’ 


® Lewis Carroll, ‘Adice on the Stage,’ in Roger Lancelyn Green (ed.), The Works of Lewis Carroll, London, 
Paul Hamlyn, 1965, pp. 235-6. 
Ibid., p. 236. 
“The Letters of Lewis Carroll, p. 246. 
> Ibid., pp. 373-4. 
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Even in 1897, a year before Carroll’s death, the last known recorded 
instance of his answers regarding the nature of the Snark is found in the 
following: 


My dear May, 

In answer to your question, ‘What did you mean the Snark was?’ will 
you tell your friend that I meant that the Snark was a Boojum. I trust that 
she and you will now feel quite satisfied and happy. 

To the best of my recollection, I had no other meaning in my mind, 
when I wrote it: but people have since tried to find meanings in it. The 
one I like best (which J think is partly my own) is that it may be taken 
as an Allegory for the Pursuit of Happiness ... 

With every good wish for your happiness, and for the priceless boon 
of health also, I am 


Always affectionately yours, 
C. L. Dodgson"® 


The most candid, direct and ‘serious’ response to emerge out of the wily 
Carroll is the one he offered to some children in 1884: 


My dear Children, 

... As to the meaning of the Snark? I’m very much afraid I didn’t mean 
anything but nonsense! Still, you know, words mean more than we mean 
to express when we use them: so a whole book ought to mean a great 
deal more than the writer meant. So, whatever good meanings are in the 
book, I’m very glad to accept as the meaning of the book. The best that 
I’ve seen is by a lady (she published it in a letter to a newspaper) — that 
the whole book is an allegory on the search after happiness. I think this 
fits beautifully in many ways - particularly, about the bathing-machines: 
when people get weary of life, and can't find happiness in town or in 
books, then they rush off to the sea side, to see what bathing-machines 
will do for them ... 

Your loving friend, 
Lewis Carroll"! 


Carroll’s ‘denials’ have had their desired affect: they have confused the 
great majority of readers and scholars into believing that The Snark is 
nonsense. However, it must be remembered that Carroll is a trickster and 
that all of the above ‘denials’ are as carefully worded as are his responses to 
boring writers and wistful mothers of uncomely babies. After reading the 
above ‘denials’, a critical reader, aware of Carroll’s “Delphic ambiguity’ and 


0 Ibid., p.1113. Carroll closes this letter with the ‘unusual’ words: “With every good wish for your happiness, 
and for the priceless boon of health also ...’. The connections between ‘happiness’ and health, and the Snark and 
illness will prove crucial for an understanding of the Snark. 


'' Tbid., p. 548. Once again there appear to be references to illness in the above letter: *... when people get weary 
of life’, bathing-machines, etc. 
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‘equivocating’ aspects, could easily ask ‘what exactly, if anything, is Carroll 
denying?’ 

The above letters may also be seen as providing a transition to the 
writers other well known ‘denial’ — the constant and forceful denial by 
Charles Dodgson that he was Lewis Carroll! It may be noted that the letter 
which begins this section is signed by both Dodgson and Carroll. The letters 
addressed to Birdie and the children in 1884 are also signed by Dodgson. 
This reflects the undisputed fact that Charles Dodgson’s pseudonym is 
Lewis Carroll. However, Dodgson is on record adamantly denying this 
connection on numerous occasions. Indeed, Dodgson goes so far as to 
return letters addressed to Carroll at Christ Church unopened, getting 
friends to write his reply letters and even forging his signature!” 

In 1888, William Caine requested from Dodgson permission to include 
some of Lewis Carroll’s poems (from Wonderland and Looking-Glass) in a 
book he was editing. To this request, Dodgson replies: 


Mr. C.L. Dodgson begs to say, in reply to Mr. Caine’s letter, received 
this morning, that he has never put his name to any such pieces as are 
named by Mr. Caine. His published writings are exclusively 
mathematical, and would not be suitable for such a volume as Mr. Caine 
proposes to edit.” 


Interestingly, though Dodgson directly tells Caine and many others that 
he ‘never put his name to any such pieces’, he admits doing exactly this 
when discussing the printing and the publication of some of his books with 
one of his publishers: 


Dear Mr. Macmillan, 

I have a serious matter to write to you about. 

Having promised to give a copy of Through the Looking-Glass to a 
lady-friend, and having no copies on hand, J wrote to you for 6. They 
arrived this morning, and I have been examining them. 

The paper is not properly ‘toned,’ and is nearly white: that, however, 
is a trifle. 

Of the 50 pictures, 26 are over-printed, 8 of them being so much so 
as to be quite spoiled. The book is worthless, and I cannot offer it to my 


lady-friend. 


For some of these Carrollian tricks, see Florence Becker Lennon, The Life of Lewis Carroll, New York, Collier 
Books, 1962, p. 148. 


3 For the above unsigned third-person letter (reminiscent of the evidence against the knave in Wonderland), 
and some biographical information about the above event, see The Letters of Lewis Carroll, p. 720 (n. 1). For 
another of Carroll's/Dodgsons ‘denials’ regarding his writing Through the Looking-Glass, see The Letters of Lewis 
Carroll, pp. 811-2. Most of Carroll's biographers also devote some space to Dodgson's denials regarding the 
authorship of the famous books. 


Id 


.. Evidently there has been gross carelessness, on the part of Messrs. 
Clay, in the ‘making up’ of these pictures. This fact has so far 
undermined my confidence in them, that I have stopped the working off 
of the sheets of Sylvie and Bruno Concluded. | dare not run the risk of 
having to cancel an impression of 10,000 copies of a book of 400 pages. 
The delay will probably prevent the book coming out this season, and 
so entail on me a loss of hundreds of pounds: but any loss is preferable 
to having a worthless article sold, in my name to the 
public ... 

Very truly yours, 
C.L. Dodgson" 


It seems, therefore, that Dodgson was aware of putting ‘his name’ to 
exactly the books that Caine had earlier requested permission to use! 
If we cannot trust Dodgson’s adamant denials regarding his writing of the 
famous Alice books, then why do we continue to place so much emphasis 
on his much more careful ‘denials’ regarding the meaning of the 
Snark/ Snark? 

For those who still want to believe Dodgson’s ‘denials’ and who might 
remain content with a nonsense reading — such as that of the Agony being a 
search for happiness -- there still remains other puzzling questions. For 
instance, what are we to make of the claims made by Carroll in the preface 
of The Hunting of the Snark, as well as Holiday’s ‘understanding’ of the 
significance of the nonsense and his drawing of a Boojum? In that preface 
Carroll vehemently denies being a writer of nonsense and directly tells the 
reader what is included in the book: 


If — and the thing is wildly possible — the charge of writing nonsense 
were ever brought against the author of this brief but instructive poem, 
it would be based, I feel convinced, on the line (in p. 18) 


‘Then the bowsprit got mixed with the rudder sometimes.’ 


In view of this painful possibility, I will not (as 1 might) appeal 
indignantly to my other writings as a proof that I am incapable of such 
a deed: I will not (as I might) point to the strong moral purpose of this 
poem itself, to the arithmetical principles so cautiously inculcated in it, 
or to its noble teachings in Natural History ..." 


This denial in regards to writing nonsense and the positive claims for 
particular meanings in the poem seem clear enough. And as there does not 
appear to be any other piciaces penned by Carroll in which he denies 


The Letters af Lebe Cinill pp. >, 995- 6. 


Lewis Carroll, The Hunting of the Snark, London, Macmillan and Co., 1876, p. ix. For a full explanation of 
how the ‘bowspric got mixed with the rudder sometimes’, see “The Bellman, Rituals of Death and the April Fool 
in The Hunting of the Snark’ in Knight Letter, pp. 13-5. 
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something we know to be true, perhaps we ought to take The Snark’s preface 
much more seriously.'® 

Henry Holiday, the illustrator of the poem, is helpful in determining 
whether the Snark/Snark has a meaning. Holiday's ‘understanding’ of the 
significance of the poem as well as the illustrator’s encounters with the 
Snark/Boojum seem to steer us away from a nonsense reading. While 
nothing other than general and fuzzy descriptions regarding the nature of 
Snarks and Boojums are known to have escaped directly the lips or pen of 
Lewis Carroll, there are two events worthy of note: the illustrator’s 
discussions with Carroll (1.e. his attempts to understand the poem) and his 
close call with a Boojum. These two experiences are related by the artist 
engaged to illustrate The Hunting of the Snark: 


In our correspondence about the illustrations, the coherence and 
consistency of the nonsense on its own nonsensical understanding often 
became prominent. One of the first three I had to do was the 
disappearance of the Baker, and I not unnaturally invented a Boojum. 
Mr. Dodgson wrote that it was a delightful monster, but that it was 
inadmissible. All his descriptions of the Boojum were quite 
unimaginable, and he wanted the creature to remain so.” 


Holiday’s puzzling account of how ‘the coherence and consistency of 
the nonsense on its own nonsensical understanding often became 
prominent certainly sounds as though at least Carroll knew something 
regarding the sense of his ‘nonsense’ and the nature of Snarks and 
Boojums. It appears, however, that Holiday merely intuited something was 
afoot! Carroll, from the above interaction with Holiday, appears to have 
known what a Boojum was not supposed to resemble well enough to 
suppress Holiday’s picture of the monster. The author's conception of 
what was supposed to be a nonsense monster and poem obviously took 
precedence over Holiday's mere artistic intuitions! However, it does not 
appear that convincing Holiday, without giving the game away, was an easy 
task for Carroll. 

Carroll’s friend, Ruth Waterhouse, records a very interesting 
conversation she held with the author in 1892 regarding illustrators.'"* Here 
is how she narrates the events and conversation: 


'. Some Carroll scholars continually claim, without the least shred of evidence, that the statements made by 
Carroll in the preface of the Swark are a joke and they deny there being a meaning to the poem and claim that 
Carroll was not a trickster. 


Lewis Carroll: Interviews and Recollections, p. 22). 


8. Tbid., p. 161. By the end of this paper the reader may be quite certain that Carroll must have known what 
the Snark/ Snark signifies even though people close to the work, such as Holiday, were kept in the dark. By looking 
at the surviving accounts of Carroll and his illustrators, it appears that Carroll was also a genius at getting exactly 
what he wanted while keeping his cards very close to his chest. 
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.. after dinner we had a most confidential talk about illustrators, how 
obstinate and tiresome they were, more especially Holiday who had 
given him infinite trouble over The Hunting of the Snark. 


The above is quite startling, given that Holiday, out of all the illustrators, 
appears to have been Carroll’s closest friend. In addition, given what we 
know of the troublesome Harry Furniss as well as Carroll’s other suggested 
‘rocky’ working-relationships with such men as Tenniel and Frost, the 
inquisitive Holiday must have given him ‘trouble’ indeed!" 

As Carroll and Holiday were close friends years before and after the 
publication of the Agony, and as Holiday was an accomplished artist before 
he illustrated The Snark, the ‘infinite trouble’ mentioned above does not 
appear to have been over the terms of the commission or over technical 
matters. The ‘infinite trouble’ is most likely related to what the artist also 
remembered some 22 years after the publication of The Snark — how ‘the 
coherence and consistency of the nonsense on its own nonsensical 
understanding often became prominent. It must be remembered that 
Holiday’s words are found in an article entitled “The Snark’s Significance’, 
published in Academy, fourteen days after Carroll’s death. It seems that 
Holiday had continually puzzled over the ‘significance’ of the Snark/Snark 
(i.e. monster and poem) for decades, and only decided to publish his 
article after Carroll’s death in 1898. In addition, Holiday was likely 
unaware of the ‘infinite trouble’ he had caused his friend in his attempts to 
find the ‘significance’ of the poem and monster. Holiday claims that, unlike 
what Carroll had inscribed in the artist's presentation copy (Le. amy to 
be the ‘most exacting ... of authors’), Carroll ‘was not exacting 1 
any unreasonable spirit ....’*° The other logical choice that does not oe 
to have occurred to Holiday — that Carroll was most exacting in a 
‘reasonable spirit’ — will be shown, in the rest of this paper, to have been 
the case. Carroll was controlling with his friend, but never in an 
‘unreasonable spirit! 

Given all of the above, it is more likely than not that a tricky Lewis 
Carroll knew the real significance and meaning of his poem (i.e. that Carroll 
is, as he told Alice Crompton, ‘the only man who has seen a Snark’). If he 
did know the meaning of The Snark, then he took this grave secret with 
him, leaving the very unlikely opinion that happiness was the ‘creature’ 


"Some of the Carroll-Furniss relationship will be considered in latter parts of this paper. For some of Furniss’s 
side of this relationship, see Lewis Carroll Interviews and Recollections, pp. 222-7. For a good account of Carroll 
and his illustrators, see Edward Guiliano, ‘Lewis Carroll as an Artist: Fifteen Unpublished Sketches for the Sylvie 
and Bruno Books’, New York, Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., 1976, pp. 145-8. 


» — For Henry Holiday’s ‘understanding’ of the Snark/Snark, its writer, and for an account of the long friendship 
between the author and illustrator, see Lewis Carroll Interviews and Recollections, pp. 219-21. 
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being hunted in the Agony. However, while taking the Snark’s secret to his 
grave, Carroll also left a great number of buried clues for his careful and 
curious readers! 


3. Preparations for The Hunt and First Sally 


A lice dear, will you join me in hunting the Snark? 
L et us go to the chase hand-in-hand: 

I £ we only find one before it gets dark, 

C ould anything happen more grand? — — — 


It appears that Dodgson and Alice Crompton never actually met. 
Another manuscript version of the Alice Crompton acrostic, also in 
Dodgson’s hand, reads catch for find in the third line (American Art 
Association Catalogue (not dated), lot 79.” 


M aiden, though thy heart may quail 
A nd thy quivering lip grow pale, 
R ead the Bellman’s tragic tale! 


Is it life of which it tells? 
O f a pulse that sinks and swells, 
N ever lacking chime of bells?” 


After surveying past scholarly expeditions in search of the Snark, one 
comes to the conclusion that, unlike Carroll, many later hunters were badly 
equipped. They all lacked the pack of comic yet logical bloodhounds at 
Carroll's disposal. With some of our own able Carrollian dachshunds in tow 
we may begin to pursue the Snark from several directions, and then attempt 
to surround, snatch and consume Carroll's Snark/Snark. 

After the title of the book — ‘The Hunting of the Snark’ — an enigmatic, 
yet descriptive subtitle is found: 

an Agony, 


in Eight Fits. 


For the whole poem and the accompanying literary information regarding Carroll's ‘changes’, see The Letters 
of Lewis Carroll, pp. 247-8. The repercussions of this change from ‘find’ to ‘catch’ will be important for an 
understanding of the nature of the Snark/Swark in this paper. 


The above are six lines of the acrostic poem written by Carroll for Marion ‘Polly’ Terry. (Interestingly, the 
solving of Carroll's complex acrostic poems, unlike Carroll's ‘nonsense’, has received much scholarly attention. So, 
while many scholars agree chat Carroll could go to great lengths to hide complex meanings in some of his shorter 
poems, they appear unable to extend this understanding to Carroll's longer works.) For the whole poem, see 7he 
Letters of Lewis Carroll, p. 245. For another of Carroll's dedicatory poems which are found to hold medical 
allusions (relating to ‘what ills might come’, ‘blinding bandage’, ‘From the air do they come?’, etc.), see The Letters 
of Lewis Carroll, p. 249 and The Works of Lewis Carroll, pp. 852-5. The Easter Greeting, a pamphlet expressly made 
to be inserted into the Sark, also includes several thinly veiled allusions to disease and death. For a short 
explanation of these medical references and/or allusions to death, see “The Bellman, Rituals of Death and the 
April Fool in The Hunting of the Snark’. For the Easter Greeting, see The Works of Lewis Carroll, pp. 226-7. 


Ly 


Scholarly explanation appears to have concentrated merely upon the 
possible etymology and/or psychoanalytic meaning of the three main nouns: 
‘Agony, Eight’ and ‘Fits’. While these explanations help to clarify some of 
the more obscure meanings and uses of these words, the main question, as 
to why a proven genius and master of language would choose these 
particular words in this configuration, is not asked. The answer is that 
Carroll wanted these words in exactly this configuration in order to hide a 
general cryptic message that both sets the tone of, and cleverly describes, the 
poem. This is one of the first Snark footprints! Carroll’s message is 
understood by loosening the normal restrictive atomic notions we have of 
language. The message is not found within the single words but by viewing 
them as groups, exactly as Carroll placed them. Rearranging the words 
results in two maleta words ‘anagony’ and ‘innate (Fits)’, both of which, 
upon examination, are found to play an essential part in furthering our 
understanding of the whole work.” 

It is only after this step of joining the words together that etymology 
yields fruit. By once again breaking up the new words into their constitutive 
roots ‘ana and ‘gony’, does the message become clear. The Greek root ‘ana 
means either ‘up’ or ‘back’ and/or ‘upward’ or ‘backward’; the root ‘gony’ 
means ‘seed’, ‘reproduction’, or ‘generation.’ Thus, ‘anagony in this 
instance means ‘upward or backward generation’ or something which was 
created upwards or backwards. This of course is exactly the way Lewis 
Carroll, who knew Greek, describes how the last line of the poem ‘came 
into my head’, and how he, in a sense, began at the end or bottom of the 
poem — generating his poetry either backward or upward! The second part 
of the message is easier to interpret, yet more difficult to understand. 


For two of these explanations, see Martin Gardner's two editions of his 7e Annotated Snark: New York, 
Bramhall House, 1962, p. 35, and the edition found in James Tanis and John Dooley (eds.), Lewis Carrolls The 
Hunting of the Snark, os Altos, William Kaufmann, Inc., 1981, p. 19. Future references to The Annotated Snark 
will be raken from the Tanis & Dooley edition. 


This is not to imply that the poem is not ‘an Agony’ or that ‘Eight Fits’ do nor play an important role. Rather 
the aim is to supply another general, helpful dimension to the understanding of this complex poem. 


This appears to be a derivative of the portmanteau method outlined in the preface to The Hunting of the 
Snark. In this case, two primary words will combine into an accepted or wholly new word whose meaning will 
go beyond the meaning of either of the primary words. This type of specialised ‘portmanteau’ word, which 
I shall call ‘maleta’ (a Spanish word mirroring the French portmanteau and meaning both a ‘suitcase’ and 
something ‘naughty and mischievous’) will be shown to play a part in our ongoing understanding of the Snark. 
Another restriction that needs to be loosened is that of the prominence of the written word over the spoken word. 
Apart from a few exceptions, Carroll relies heavily upon the sound instead of the look of a word for many 
of his puns. So, under this linguistic rule, the word ‘ineight equals the word ‘innate’. 


6 Walter Avis (ed.), Funk and Wagnalls Standard College Dictionary, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
Firzhenry & Whiteside Limited, 1982, p. 51. 


” Ibid., p. 51. 
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‘Innate’ and ‘fits’ are common English — and are thus fit for general 
consumption — yet they are harder to explain. This is due to the fact that the 
reader must go beyond a simple explanation in order to seek out the many 
different events and occurrences in Carroll’s life which affected what and 
how he wrote in The Snark. Several clues and references are of importance 
at this juncture in helping to explain these very relevant ‘innate fits’. Some 
of these clues and references will emerge out of the internal structure of the 
poem, while others will require research into the times, life and works of 
Lewis Carroll. 

Soon after beginning The Hunting of the Snark, the reader may realise 
that many strange events are taking place both within and outside the 
narrative.” The outer message of the poem appears to concern itself with 
what has been the standard fare for ‘understanding’ the Snark. The often 
quoted description of the poem as “‘... the impossible voyage of an 
improbable crew to find an inconceivable creature’, remains, for the most 
part, at a superficial, outer level.” By viewing the poem as nonsense, one 
denies that there is an inner, discernible message at all, or one mistakes the 
outer message for the inner message.” The readers who have escaped from 
the above conclusions have usually thought that there was in fact a 
discernible message hidden within the poem. However, any success in 
reaching this hidden, deeper level of understanding, with much or any 
certainty, has for the most part been elusive. 

Once a careful survey of the characters and events is undertaken within 
the poem, several interesting relationships begin to surface. Even though the 
characters and events appear at first to be random and chaotic, they still 
follow certain general laws, rules or patterns. One of the many patterns that 
a number of scholars have noticed is that all of the characters’ names which 
make an appearance in the poem, except for the Snark, begin with the letter 
‘B’. Another interesting pattern, yet found at a deeper level, is the one 


** A good description of the ‘inner/outer’ process of deciphering encoded messages is furnished by 
Douglas R. Hofstadter in Gadel, Escher, Bach, New York, Vintage Books, 1980, pp. 153-76. 


» — §. Williams and F. Madan quoted in The Annotated Snark, p. 5. 


In What is a Boojum? Nonsense and Modernism [in Donald J. Gray (ed), Alice in Wonderland: A Norton 
Critical Edition, New York, W.W. Norton & Company, 1971, pp. 402-18], Michael Holquist appears to have 
lead a group of scholars (Banker-like) into darkest reaches of nonsense when he claimed that to find direct 
meaning in the Svark is impossible. This reduces the poem to the status of a paradigm of nonsense (i.e. “it means 
only itself’), whose only redeeming quality is to help us understand other not so nonsensical works such as Katkas 
or Nabokov’s. This type of abstract theory and theorising, I believe, incorporates two simultaneous mistakes; it 
fails to understand the poem and attempts to justify and normalise this failure. Morton Cohen (in Lewis Carroll: 
A Biography, New York, Alfred A. Knoff, 1995, pp. 408, 409) expands the ‘justification’ and ‘normalisation’ 
begun by Holquist when he contradictorily claims that The Snark ‘is not about meaning at all’ and that ‘the 
poem’ real meaning, like the meaning in the Alice books, is anti-meaning. It is more about being than meaning, 
listening than seeing, feeling than thinking’. 
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regarding the hundreds of meaningful puns and references encountered at 
every turn throughout the poem. The plays on words, the portmanteaus, 
and the obscure allusions make the work into a comic masterpiece, while 
adding very useful information which can and will be drawn upon in order 
to reach a coherent reading of The Snark. At this level, all the pieces of 
information come to form a holistic and philosophical poem about Decline 
and final Consumption, illness and annihilation.” 

In this paper I argue that the method of annihilation that takes place in 
The Snark is through tuberculous diseases. The almost synonymous medical 
names for tuberculous diseases (i.e. consumption, scrofula, phthisis, 
tuberculosis, etc.) which serve as anchors for The Hunting of the Snark, could 
be summed up by having the stuttering Carroll mimicking Hamlets 
immortal question: “T —T —TB or not TB?’ 

During Lewis Carroll’s lifetime, tuberculosis was at full epidemic levels 
throughout the world, particularly in England. This was so much the case 
that the disease came to be called the ‘English disease’.” In nineteenth 
century Europe, as in England, consumption was the leading cause of death 
resulting in the vanishing of about one sixth of the population.” In 1874, 
the disease was slowly debilitating Carroll’s favourite cousin and godson 
Charlie Wilcox.* This experience appears to have had a profound impact on 
Carroll and his subsequent writings.® Morton Cohen, through his editing 
of Carroll’s unpublished letters, stumbled upon the importance of Charlie's 
illness on Carroll and The Snark. In his article “Hark the Snark’, Cohen 
provides many helpful bits of information — but at the same time he fails to 
interpret the poem other than in the most general of fashions. He goes on 


"Tuberculosis, Consumption, Scrofula, Phthisis, Tisic, Struma, Tabes, Decline, Wasting and many other such 
names were almost interchangeable terms used during the Victorian period by laypeople, doctors and scientists 
to describe the tubercular diseases in question. At the time 7he Hunting of the Snark was written, tuberculous 
illness and all of its derivatives were seen by many doctors and specialists as ending up in ‘innate (coughing) fits’, 
making Consumption, in this paper, the gravitational centre of the poem. In addition, a hidden reference that 
appears to have been overlooked is that all of the characters whose names begin with the letter “B’ are also 
preceded by the definite article ‘the’ (i.e. ‘the’ Bellman, ‘the’ Baker, ‘the Butcher, etc). Thus, all of the crew 
members’ names not only begin with the letter ‘B’ but are preceded by the letter “T’. This, of course, makes “TB’ 
and reflects much about the ill state of the crew! 


% Thomas Watson, Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic, Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard, 1845, p. 137. 


Sally Mitchell (ed.), Victorian Britain (an Encyclopedia), New York & London, Garland Publishing, 
Inc., 1988, pp. 822-3. 


Many books of the period refer to the stigma associated with having TB which extended to the entire families 
of those afflicted. Life insurance was often denied those who were related to consumptive individuals (chis can be 
found in Victorian Britain, p.222). Perhaps this is the source of the Beaver being advised to insure its life in some 
office of note. 


* Anne Clark, Lewis Carroll A Biography, New York, Schocken Books, 1979, pp. 195-6. It is clear from this 
and many other accounts that Charlie was Carroll’s favourite cousin and godson. Carroll's experience nursing 
Charlie, and Charlie's subsequent death, probably had a tremendous impact upon Lewis Carroll. 
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to state “Time, place, purpose are irrelevant; meaning there is none ...’ and 
then he conjectures hastily and perhaps contradictorily: “No outright 
evidence exists that Lewis Carroll himself made any connection between 
The Snark and the tragic case of Charles Wilcox, but surely one there is.’*° 
Six years later Cohen had demoted his intuition of ‘surely’ there being a 
connection between Charlie's death and The Snark in the following: 


Well, there are all sorts of things, not only things one finds, but the 
connections one makes, that nobody else has made. I wrote a piece on 
The Hunting of the Snark for one of your books, and I made a connection 
that nobody else had ever made before between the Snark and something 
mentioned in an unpublished bit of the diaries. It was simply a matter 
of putting two little things together that happened on the same day. 
There are dozens if not hundreds of connections like that.” 


After mentioning these ‘two little things’ and conjecturing that hundreds 
of other such connections exist, Cohen appears to place Charlie's illness and 
Carroll’s motivation for writing The Snark in merely a chronologically 
contiguous sequence, while not attempting or succeeding in understanding 
that this connection is a major clue to the poem and its writer.** However, | 
will follow Cohen's original intuition regarding the connection between 
Charlie’s illness and The Snark, because in my opinion consumption seems 
to fit generally as the driving force and the key to the meaning of the poem. 
Yet how does the theory of tuberculous diseases fare within the text itself? 


%© Morton Cohen, ‘Hark the Snark’ in Edward Guiliano (ed.), Lewzs Carroll Observed, New York, Clarkson N. 
Potter, Inc., 1976, p. 95. Even with all che meaningful information in Carroll's diaries, Cohen fails to provide 
more than an intuition regarding a direct connection between Charlie's illness and the Snark. Some of the 
information derived from Carroll's diary and available to Cohen surely points to a direct connection. To give one 
of many examples, there are five references to the number ‘3’ and one to the number ‘42’ — numbers of crucial 
importance for the poem — in the short diary entries documenting Carroll nursing Charlie! One of these 
references to a number ‘3’ refers to the fact that ‘3’ different doctors were called in to make a triple diagnosis. All 
‘3° doctors probably told Carroll and his family that Charlie had an advanced case of TB/Phthisis. This criple 
diagnosis likely played a direct role in the genesis of the Bellman’s ‘Rule of Three’. For the five instances of the 
numbers ‘3’ and one instance of the number “42’, see Cohen’s “Hark the Snark’, Clark's Lewis Carroll: A Biography, 
p. 405, and Bakewell’s Lewis Carroll: A Biography, p. 209. 


” Morton Cohen in ‘Lewis Carroll in a Changing World: An Interview with Morton N. Cohen’ (in Guiliano, 
Edward and Kincaid, James (eds.), Soaring with the Dodo, Charlottesville, Lewis Carroll Society of America, 
1982, p. 107). The ‘something mentioned’ above reters to the famous walk — which led to the line ‘For the Snark 
was a Boojum, you see’ — caken by Carroll in the morning of 18 July 1874 (only 3 hours after he finished his 3 
hour nursing-shift which he began at 3 am.)! 


. Te may become apparent that Cohen's ‘demoted’ discovery of the Charlie-Snark ‘connection’ is of the greatest 
importance. It is thus quite inconceivable that dozens or hundreds of such crucial and important connections 
exist within che unpublished parts of Carroll's diaries! 
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4. The Pig’s Case and the Case of Scrofula 


At this point in the paper, I will begin by assuming that most, if not all, 
of the crew in The Hunting of the Snark are suffering from tuberculous 
diseases.” While members of the crew suffered from ‘innate fits,’ the most 
grave case is that of the Baker, who at the end of the poem is ‘consumed’ 
altogether. Thus, it will be partly through the protagonist, the Baker, that 
the case for TB/consumption will be made. What is required for this case to 
succeed is a variety of solid arguments which concentrate on textual and 
historical clues about the Snark, the Baker, tuberculous diseases and the 
ultimate vanishing or terminal case of TB/consumption at the end of the 
poem. However, before we proceed to the case of the Baker, let us deal 
with its mirror image, the medical ‘case’ of the Pig. 

Curious Snark hunters may have wondered what all of the direct and 
indirect references to pigs are doing in Carroll’s poem. For example, there is 
the six-pig band in Holiday’s depiction of “The Beaver’s Lesson’ along with 
a whole Fit, “The Barristers Dream’, devoted to the ‘case’ of a dead pig. 
Because the references to pigs are so detailed and numerous, let us carefully 
tackle parts of “The Barristers Dream’ in the context of Carroll’s Agony and 
his other works. 

There appear to be some strong connections between Snarks and pigs in 
Carroll’s mind. From a close reading of the second last stanza of ‘Fit the 
Sixth’, it becomes apparent that a strong link exists between pigs and Snarks, 
and that both creatures tend towards ‘bellowing’. We may begin to see these 
connections by first referring to: 

The Judge left the court, looking deeply disgusted: 
But the Snark, though a little aghast, 

As the lawyer to whom the defence was instructed, 
Went bellowing on to the last.” 


® A quick reading of the poem provides enough clues regarding the poor state of the dreamy, delirious Baker, 
the fainting Banker, and the Barrister — who falls asleep in the midst of the hunt! There are other more subtle signs 
relating to disease, such as the quivering of the Billiard-marker, meeting the Snark ‘must depend on the weather’, 
etc. While being sick, the crew appears busy in its attempts to find alleviatives and cures. One example involves the 
scrupulous, microscope-holding Beaver who, with the Butcher simultaneously ‘contrived an ingenious plan/ For 
making a separate sally. The interesting thing is that the word ‘scruple’ comes to us directly from the 
pharmacologist’s vocabulary — it originally meant a small weight or a measure of a certain medicinal substance. One 
scruple equals twenty grains, which would have been carefully measured by the Beaver in making her ‘sally’. In 
medical terminology a ‘sally’ is synonymous wich a ‘salix’ — a tonic or cordial (Robley Dunglison, A Dictionary of 
Medical Science, Philadelphia, Blanchard and Lea, 1860, pp. 829, 815). In Joseph Shipley, Dictionary of Early 
English, New York, Philosophical Library, 1955, p. 95, the word ‘beaver’ is traced to the Latin bibere — out of which 
flows our word beverage. This goes very well with the Beaver scrupulously mixing up a cordial or medicinal 
beverage. The word ‘lace’ (as in the Beaver's ability in ‘lace-making’ — questioned by the Barrister) is also relevant 
co the Beaver's role in the ‘hunt’. Joseph Wright (ed.), The English Dialect Dictionary, London, The Times Book 
Club, 1898-1905, III, p. 494, defines ‘lace’ as ‘to mix spirits with tea or coffee; to mix anything with tea. 


© The Hunting of the Snark, p. 68. 
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The defence had been entrusted to the Snark, as is made clear in the first 
stanzas of ‘Fit the Sixth’ (... The Snark, with glass in its eye, /Dressed in 
gown, bands and wig, was defending a pig ...). It is the Snark, therefore, that 
is bellowing at the end of this Fit. The reader may grant the point yet still 
ask, ‘how is a “bellowing Snark” at all helpful?’ 

Carroll used the word ‘bellowing’ only four times in his two Alices and 
in the rest of his poetry.‘' Two of these uses are found in “The Barrister's 
Dream’, while the two other ‘bellowings’ are found in Through the Looking- 
Glass and Sylvie and Bruno Concluded. Of crucial importance is that these 
other two uses are directly related to pigs! In Through the Looking-Glass some 
questions are posed by Alice which lead to some Humpty Dumprtyish 
definitions of words in fabberwocky. This Alice-Humpty conversation 
proves to be important for an understanding of parts of the Snark: 


‘And then ‘mome raths?’ said Alice. ‘I’m afraid I’m giving you a great 
deal of trouble.’ 

‘Well, a ‘rath’ is a sort of green pig: but ‘some * I’m not certain about. 
I think it’s short for ‘from home’ — meaning that theyd lost their way, 
you know. 

‘And what does “outgrabe’ mean?’ 

‘Well, ‘ourgribing is something between bellowing and whistling ...*” 


Thus, in this famous episode of Looking-Glass, published some five years 
before The Snark, it is (green) pigs that tend toward “bellowing.” 

The last instance of Carroll’s use of the word ‘bellowing’ is found in a 
less celebrated passage from Sylvie and Bruno Concluded, published some 17 
years after The Snark. Chapter twenty-three of Sylvie and Bruno Concluded 
provides not only a clue regarding a pig ‘bellowing’, but much more as well. 
However, let us analyse the ‘bellowing’ clue first. In the Chapter “The Pig- 
Tale’, there are references made by a Camel regarding a Pig bellowing: 

A certain Camel heard him shout — 


A Camel with a hump. 
‘Oh, ts it Grief or is it Gout 


4. For this information see Michael Preston's rwo concordances: A Kivic Concordance to Lewis Carrolls Alices 
Adventures in Wonderland’ and ‘Through the Looking-Glass, (New York & London, Garland Publishing, 
Inc., 1986, p. 63) and A Concordance to the Verse of Lewis Carroll, (New York & London, Garland Publishing, 
Inc.; 1986:p.27): 


Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking-Glas in Alice in Wonderland, p. 166. 


“The connections between /abberwocky and the Snark ought not to come as a surprise. It was Carroll, himself, 
who directly made the link between the two monsters and both poems. For this connection, see Carroll's letter 
to Gertrude Chataway’s mother in The Letters of Lewis Carroll, pp. 233-4. 

“Lewis Carroll, Sydoie and Bruno Concluded in The Complete [Mlustrated Works of Lewis Carroll, London, 
Chancellor Press, 1983, p. 618. 
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What is this bellowing about?’ 
That Pig replied, with quivering snout, 
‘Because | cannot jump!’ 


Therefore, we can conclude from the above evidence and arguments that 
it is only pigs and Snarks that do the ‘bellowing’ for Carroll. Given that it is 
only these two creatures that perform all the ‘bellowing’ in three of Carroll’s 
famous books, the connections between pigs and Snarks need to be probed 
further. 

This will be a good place to take stock of some of the material presented 
thus far regarding Carroll and his complex poem. It is, I think, safe to 
assume that the death of Charlie Wilcox (Carroll's godson and favourite 
cousin) from tuberculous disease or consumption played a crucial part in 
the genesis, if not the over-all make-up, of the poem. Given Carroll’s use of 
Fits (innate or otherwise) in The Snark as well as the allusions to illness and 
death in the dedicatory poems and Easter Greeting, the assumption that 
illness and death are ever present in and around the Agony appears to be 
warranted. Perhaps it will prove useful at this point, then, to begin to pursue 
directly the medical references in The Snark. 

During Victorian times, as mentioned earlier, there were many terms 
used almost synonymously to describe a variety of tuberculous diseases. 
Some of these have already been provided in this paper, however, one of 
these terms deserves much closer attention. The name ‘scrofula is very 
interesting and is helpful in understanding Carroll’s poem. Here is one pre- 
Snark definition of this meaningful word: 


SCROFULA, Scroph’ula, Scroph’ule; from scrofa, ‘a sow}; as 
Choeras is from xoiros, ‘a hog’, because swine were presumed to be 
subject to a similar complaint ... Scrofe, King’s evil, The Evil, Quince, 
Cruels ... a state of the system characterised by indolent, glandular 
tumours, chiefly in the neck; suppurating slowly and imperfectly, and 
healing with difficulty; the disease ordinarily occurring in those of a 
sanguine temperament, with thick upper lip, &c. The tumours, after 
suppuration, degenerate into ulcers; which in process of time, cicatrize, 
leaving scars. The internal organs are apt to be attacked in those disposed 
to scrofula; hence they are often the subjects of phthisis and mesenteric 
affection. Scrofula is hereditary; and frequently excited by insufficient or 
improper regimen, and by a close, confined air during the first years of 
existence. The best treatment is: - to strengthen the system by animal 
diet; pure air, and exercise, cold bathing, or sea water 


bathing, &c.’” 


"A Dictionary of Medical Science, p. 828 
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Even with a superficial reading of the above definition, the reader will 
notice much that is significant for a better understanding of the Snark. For 
instance, this type of tuberculous disease (i.e. scrofula and/or choeras) was 
known as ‘the pig’s disease’ in both Latin and Greek.** What we have here, 
then, is the first of several words that directly connect tuber- 
culous/consumptive diseases to a pig! Moreover, Carroll’s pigs and Snarks, as 
well as tuberculous patients - in their attempts to breathe — are known for 
their ‘bellowing’. Thus, we may further connect the pig to scrofula, the 
Snark to the pig, and finally the Snark to scrofula! This, however, while 
being a very good connection of all three things (pig = scrofula = Snark), is 
but one of many such direct Carrollian connections! 

Considering the nature of the above medical material, some of Carroll's 
illustrators may be brought into the discussion at this point. There is a large 
amount of evidence which shows that Carroll was very demanding of his 
illustrators and that he controlled much of the art which is found in his 
books.” Thus it is not surprising to find many clues to Carroll’s linguistic 
puzzles in these illustrations. That Tenniel attempted to draw a ‘rath’ or 
ereen pig in Through the Looking-Glass is interesting, but it is not very useful 
in our quest for the pig-scrofula-Snark connection. However, by looking at 
some of Henry Holiday’s illustrations for the Swark and Harry Furniss’s 
pictures for Sylvie and Bruno Concluded, some of the ‘snarky’ connections 
are further supported. Holiday’s picture of the Baker's dying uncle provides 
a very good place from which to begin. For example, the consumed and 


Carroll had thoroughly studied both these languages and by the time he wrote the Swark he had also studied 
medicine for almost 20 years. For a good account of Carroll's decision to study medicine and for an account of his 
extensive medical library, see Jean Gatcegno, Lewis Carroll: Fragments of a Looking-Glass, New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowel Company, 1976. pp. 297-8. For a more detailed account of Carroll’s medical books auctioned after his 
death, see Jeffrey Stern, Lewis Carroll, Bibliophile, Luton, White Stone Publishing, The Lewis Carroll Society, 1997. 


Tenniel may have unsuccessfully attempted to dissuade Harry Furniss from working with Carroll. Once 
Furniss accepted the commission for Sylvie and Bruno, this vociferous illustrator continually complained about 
Carroll's fastidiousness and controlling manners. Furniss claimed that Carroll used a magnifying glass co critique 
his illustrations, and that in some of the author's more paranoid moods, he would send strips of his MS and 
complex instructions on how to arrange these strips! This was done, according to Furniss, to make sure that only 
the author and illustrator read the unpublished text! Furthermore, Furniss claimed that Carroll attempted to force 
him co agree to let no one, not even Furniss’s wife, see the pictures, and to sign a contract forcing him into 
complete secrecy! These precautions were likely taken once Carroll realised that if his ‘secrets’ were to be spilled, 
it would probably happen through his illustrators, and in particular through the indiscrece Furniss! Thus, these 
anecdotes probably tell us less about Carroll than about Furniss! The illustrators, however, were not the only ones 
to complain. Carroll is known to have complained bitterly about not getting his illustrators to do his bidding! Of 
course, it must have been difficult to get the illustrators to include secret, meaningful references in the pictures, 
without explaining why the author was making these particular requests! For the ‘strange’ relationship between 
Carroll and his illustrators refer to any of the standard biographies on Carroll or see Appendix 1 ‘Lewis Carroll, 
Riddles and Secrecy’ in my unpublished MA thesis “The Semantics of Lewis Carroll: “Nonsense” Words and 
Narratives Reexamined’ (University of Saskatchewan, 1998), pp. 111-3. For some of the direct sources, 
see Lewis Carroll: Interviews and Recollections, pp. 159, 221, and 222-7. 
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emaciated look of the 
Baker's uncle probably owes 
much to the discussions 
regarding ‘the coherence and 
consistency of the nonsense 
on its own nonsensical 
understanding’ between the 
illustrator and writer (see 
figure 1). 

What we may now go on 
to examine are the peculiar 
ears Holiday gave to the 
Baker, and particularly those 
given to the uncle. By all 
appearances, the Baker and 
his uncle have been drawn 
with pig's ears! In the above 
picture it is also important 
to notice the bottle of 
medicine and glass on the 
shelf in the upper right 
hand, and the medical bag 
in the opposite corner of the 
illustration. Some readers 
may disagree with this 
interpretation of these particular aspects of the picture, so in order to 
solidify my case, I will bring in some further ‘outside’ evidence. 

Going back to ‘The Pig’s Tale’ in Sylvie and Bruno Concluded, we may 
gather some more helpful clues and evidence. One of Harry Furniss's 
illustrations of the Pig shows not only the bed-ridden, mortally ill Pig (with 
pig ears), but once again a medicine bottle and a glass resembling the ones 
in Holiday’s illustration of the mortally ill uncle (see figure 2). 

If we do not have any evidence of Carroll directly guiding Holiday's pen, 
we do have such evidence of Carroll guiding the hand of Furniss! Not only 
do we have Furniss continually complaining of Carroll's controlling ways, 
but we also possess Carroll’s original picture of the bed-ridden Pig, which 
gives credence to some of Furniss’s claims (see figure 3). 

Furniss’s illustration is almost a copy of Carroll’s! On the other hand, 
Carroll’s and Holiday’s illustrations, in respect to the pig's ears, resemble 
each other more than Furniss’s and Holiday’s respective illustrations. All 
three pictures include a pig-eared, mortally ill ‘creature’, and beside all three 
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sick-beds are two other characters important to the action, as well as a 
medicine bottle and an almost identical glass! Thus the connections among 
Pigs, Snarks, and scrofula deepen.* 


| i | he 
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Figure 3 — Lewis Carroll 


*. To give a few indirect examples, some of the more hidden references to pigs are found in the allusions to the 
Baker's ‘friends; the hyaenas and bear. Both these animals are closely related to pigs in their scientific 
. . ¢ ry . ee < . > 

nomenclature. One of the Greek roots used to name pigs is ‘hus’ which had the feminine form ‘huina — from 
which hyaenas are named. A bear is an ‘ursus — containing the root ‘sus’, related to swine, which again means a 
Coe i . . . 

pig’. A bear and a boar also share (and dig up and eat) the same roots. For some of this information, see Joseph 
Shipley, Dictronary of Word Origins, New York, The Philosophical Library, 1945, pp. 237-8. Crepeppers Complete 
Herbal (Ware, Wordsworth Editions Lrd., 1995, pp. 39-40) claims that in regard to Bear's Breech or Blank 
Ursine; ‘The decoction of either the leaves or roots being drank, and the decoction of leaves applied to the place, 
is excellent good for the king’s evil ...’ This latter may further account for the Scrofulous Baker befriending a bear 
and keeping up its ‘spirits/decoctions! 
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However, as stated above, these are just some of the connections among 
Pigs and Snarks, Pigs and scrofula, and scrofula and The Snark. After all, it 
should not be forgotten that Carroll provides us with the Snark’s five 
distinguishing marks — of crucial importance in identifying these elusive 
creatures. 

As far as I can tell, there are only rwo creatures that have historically been 
identified by five distinctive marks: Carroll’s Snarks and pigs! The 
information regarding the pig's five marks can be gathered from Brewers 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable: 


Pig ... The five marks on the inner side of each of the pig's forelegs are 
supposed to be the marks of the DEVILs claws when they entered the 
swine (Mark V, 11-15).” 


Thus, the five marks of the Snark can be directly grounded in and 
identified with the five marks on the pig! In addition, the Biblical incident 
that gave rise to this superstition may have been very attractive to Carroll 
because it is found in Mark Five! There is much more material to be 
gathered from the Snark’s five marks, but perhaps we should leave this 
connection while we analyse more information regarding the roles scrofula 
and some members of the crew play in the Agony. 

There is further brilliant word-play in regards to the word ‘crew. It is 
important for a further understanding of The Snark to be aware that ‘crew’ 
was a common dialectal variant of a pig-sty!° Thus the word ‘crew’, as in 
‘The crew was complete’, again links the Baker, an important member of 
the ‘crew’, to pigs.” 

It may also prove worthwhile to note the many other superstitious 
connections that exist between pigs, scrofula, and the Snark. These 
connections may be seen in the likeness between the heated Baker — who 
has The Evil or scrofula — and the Devil, who entered into the swine. Three 


Further notice should be taken of the vernacular or common name for Scrofula — The Evil. This tends to 
add to the connections Carroll may have made between this awful disease and the devil/demons that invaded the 
pigs in the above Biblical incident. George MacDonald, one of Carroll’s closest friends during this time, made 
the connection between his TB/phthisis and the devil in at least two letters. In 1877, MacDonald wrote: “The 
messenger of Satan has me by the lungs again ...’ and in a subsequent letter he adds °... the devil is only in my 
right side.... For these letters, see Glenn E. Sadler (ed.), An Expression of Character: The Letters of George 
MacDonald, Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eermans Publishing Co., 1994, pp. 256, 257. 


°° The English Dialect Dictionary, I, pp. 790-1: ‘People call a pig-stye a pig-crew ... he builded th’ pigs krowe out 
yonder ...’. 


There may be further puns on the word ‘crew’ in regard to pigs and Scrofula. Some other names for Scrofula 
were Crewel, Crewels or Cruels, all of which resemble the word ‘crew’. Furthermore, the name Crewel is also 
another name, common in Cheshire, for the flower ‘Boots’ (i.e. Caltha palustris, Primula veris, or cowslip), one of 
the once common remedies for coughs. Thus once again, we have the disease and its cure named by the same 
name, crewel or crewels! For more on the ‘Boots’, ‘cowslip wine’ and ‘crewel(s)’, see latter parts of this paper, or 


The English Dialect Dictionary, |, pp. 344, 791, and 822-3, and A Dictionary of Medical Science, pp. 257 and 758. 
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phrases may also prove of interest: a ‘baker's dozen’ and a ‘devil’s dozen’ 
meant exactly the same thing (i.e. 13 pieces), while the phrase ‘pull devil, 
pull baker’ also tends to equate devils and bakers. Furthermore, because the 
Snark legally represents the pig/devil in ‘Fit the Sixth’, his actions may, by 
definition, make the Snark ‘the devil’s advocate’. In this legal role, the Snark 
probably becomes a legal ‘devil’ — 1.e. a lawyer who prepares a brief for 
another lawyer or a situation where one counsel transfers his brief to another 
to represent this person (or pig?) in court. With all the legal steps the Snark 
takes in court, he is probably ‘holding a candle to the devil’ or at least can 
be accused of ‘vowing a candle to the devil.’* On top of all of these 
connections there still remains another: ‘old baker’ is another name for a 
demon.” Furthermore, in some historical literatures the devil is known as 
the ‘baker’, and takes the forms of the pig as well as a bear!’* However, let us 
return to the poem and to Carroll’s other more direct clues. 

Two crew members, who have either heard another name of the disease 
or realise at differing levels that the Snark is most likely an impersonation of 
tuberculous disease, are the Bellman and, to a lesser degree, the astute 
Butcher. (And of course, given that the Snark is also a pig, this explains why 
the Butcher was recruited and kept for this particular hunt!) Every time the 
word “’Tis’ is used in the poem by either of these two ‘Snark hunters’, each 
gets close to proclaiming one of the names of the disease — Tisic. Related to 
the word ‘Tisic is the term “Tussicate’. This word (which the Oxford 
English Dictionary traces to the Latin roots “tussic’ and “us’) is defined as: 
‘Tussicate, Obs. rare [f. L. tussic-us afflicted with tussis a cough: see -ate] intr. 
To cough ...’* Thus “Toseekit’ (i.e. Tussicate) is another of the maleta words 
which Carroll made sure the Bellman stated thrice and only thrice — in the 
poem — at the ending of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth stanza 
in “The Hunting: 

‘Tis your glorious duty to seek it! 
To seek it with thimbles, to seek it with care:° 


For these phrases and meanings, see Brewers Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, pp. 181, and 312-7. 


The English Dialect Dictionary, IV, p. 335. Carroll not only believed in the existence of the devil, but he was 
also very afraid of this ‘fiery entity’! For this information, see Martin Gardner, ‘Speak Roughly’ in Lewis Carroll 
Observed, pp. 20-1. 

* Maximilian Rudkin, The Devil in Legend and Literature. La Salle, The Open Court Publishing Company, 
1973, pp. 27 and 39. 

* James Murray (ed.), A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1888, X, 
part 1, p. S11. 

* The Hunting of the Snark, pp. 39-40. ‘To seek’ may also be interpreted as “Tisic’, but due to the difference in 
the pronunciation of ‘? and ‘U’ as opposed to ‘o’ and ‘uv in ‘to’, | tend to go with the latter. Carroll may also have 
meant for the reader to place together the words ‘Tis’ and ‘seek’ in order to end up with che maleta “Tisseek’ 
or Tisic. 


Thus ‘toseekit’ stated three times is put forth as true, by the Bellman, in 
order to assure ‘careful’ readers that in fact the Snark was ‘at hand’ and ‘so 
to speak at the door’. At this point, it may prove helpful to extend our hand 
and open this door in order to concentrate directly upon the Baker and his 
snarky symptoms. 

What is most apparent about the Baker, from a light reading of ‘Fit the 
First’, is that he is heavily dressed. The fact that no one knew the Baker's 
name and thus members of the crew made up nicknames for him reveals 
much about the Baker’s ill state. The names ‘Hi!’’, ‘Fry mel’, “Fritter my 
wig!’, ‘Candle ends’ and “Toasted-cheese’, all point, as J.A. Lindon states, 
to things which are heated.” More importantly, all the names involve some 
type of fever or consumption, foods, and/or the appearance of tubercular 
matter. The heat element is interpreted by Martin Gardner as the crew's 
awareness of the heated state of the overdressed Baker travelling within the 
tropics. Gardner goes on to conclude that ‘the Baker dreaded the loss of 
body heat as much as he dreaded the idea of vanishing’. However, this 
pinpoints only one dimension of the relationship between the Baker's 
dread and his fragile existence.” A more complete picture of this 
relationship explicates the relation between the fear of a change in body 
temperature, rich foods and archaic medicines. In Victorian times both 
immodest dress and the eating of rich foods were seen as some of the main 
causes of consumption,* while many deaths were precipitated by some of 
the toxic drugs prescribed.® It is in the Baker's struggles to keep warm and 


% | interpret ‘Hi!’ as its homophone ‘high, as in ‘high temperature’, which would describe the Baker's heated 
condition very well. Another very important part of the word ‘high’ is furnished by the many dictionaries that 
trace this word to ‘rounded protuberance’, ‘heap’, and ‘swelling boil’. 


*® The roots of ‘candle’ are ‘be white, glow’ both of which describe and foreshadow the Baker's present and 
future states. He has the White Plague and by the end of the Agony will be glowing in his final 
Consumption/consumption at the hands of the Snark. The word ‘Snark’ will also be shown to have meant ‘the 
snuff of a candle’ later on in this paper. This definition should help us better understand the very insightful name 
of ‘candle-ends’ given to the Scrofulous Baker by his intimate friends. In other words the burning Baker is ‘snuffed 
out’ by the Snark at the end of the Agony! 


* This theory is presented in The Annotated Snark, p. 24. It is interesting to note that the etymology of the 
word ‘fever’ (almost universally present in Scrofular patients, and likely exacerbated by those who wore more than 
six coats at any one time!) yields ‘burn’ and ‘trembling’, implying that the Baker was not only afraid or ‘trembling’ 
at the thought of losing body heat but was literally ‘burning’ and trembling in his nightly, feverish and consuming 
‘dreamy delirious fight’ with the Snark. 


The Annotated Snark, p. 24. 


‘t The other perceived causes of consumption, outlined in Victorian Britain, pp. 822-3, were alcohol, ught 
lacing, waltzing, excessive emotions and disappointment in love. Most of these, particularly alcohol, ught lacing 
and excessive emotions, prove important in The Hunting of the Snark. The medical texts of the time also outline 
the importance of maintaining a constant temperature in order to avoid Tuberculous diseases. This latter would, 
no doubt, have proven almost impossible for the Baker in his trade. 


‘2 Mercury is a good example of a very dangerous, toxic drug prescribed to scrofulous patients. Its side effects 
could range from the death of the jaw bone, anaemia, abscesses and sudden death. Good accounts of the 
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moderate his intake of rich foods and toxic substances that the answer is 
found regarding his nicknames. All of these — fatty and greasy dishes, drug 
induced side effects, or the appearance of diseased, scrofulous tissue — 
account for the many names given to the Baker by the crew. 

While the Baker was successful at avoiding changes in temperature, it 
does not appear by his nicknames, descriptions and pictures that he was very 
successful at regulating his diet or ‘ill’ appearance. It is alcohol and excessive 
emotion which caused him to experience a fainting fit in ‘Fit the Second’. 
The term ‘spirits’ had already been mentioned in the poem, thus giving clues 
as to-how the bear’s ‘spirits’ had been kept up. The second mention of 
‘spirits’ is directly linked to alcohol. After the crew landed, “The Bellman 
perceived that their spirits were low,’® so “He served out some grog with a 
liberal hand.’ The term ‘grog’ in this instance refers to an alcoholic 
concoction historically rationed to sailors. The Bellman, after serving grog 
liberally, goes on to increase the carousel (“he served out additional rations’) 
with more drinks and a passionate speech, which caused the collapse of the 
Baker. 

In ‘Fit the Third’, the crew attempts to awaken the Baker from his 
fainting fit. However, once again there are signs of alcohol in the language 
they use: 

They roused him with Muffins — they roused him with ice — 
They roused him with mustard and cress — 

They roused him with jam and judicious advice — 

They set him conundrums to guess. 


The term ‘rouse’ may have been specifically chosen by Carroll due to one 
of its rare and archaic meanings: 
Rouse 2 (rouz) n. 1. archaic A full draught of liquor; a bumper.*’ 
With all of this ‘rousing’, it was, at one level, very easy to see why the 


Baker took some time to awaken. The reasons why the Baker was finally 
roused and was able to tell his woeful story, were because ice, mustard,“ 


symptoms of mercury intake are given in Gould, George and Pyle, Walter (eds.), A Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine and Surgery, Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1901, found under the headings of Mercury’, and 
in Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic, pp. 155-7. 


The Hunting of the Snark, p. \9. 

“ — Tbid., p. 20 

& Standard College Dictionary, p. 591. 
& The Hunting of the Snark, p. 27. 

° — Standard College Dictionary, p. 1171. 


“Mustard as a compress or ‘jam’ was used during Carroll's time as a counter irritant. This compress was called 
a mustard plaster (which must have fitted the Baker, as he was always plastered!). Another mustard liniment was 
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cress, and jam, were all considered to alleviate some of the symptoms of 
tuberculosis/consumption.® 
The Isle of Wight was a favourite holiday resort for the writer of The 

Hunting of the Snark.’”° For a number of years, this island came to hold more 
and more significance for Carroll both as a place of rest, for tourists like 
himself and consumptives like Charlie Wilcox, as well as a place to meet new 
friends, such as Gertrude Chataway. At some point before publishing 7he 
Hunting of the Snark, Carroll may have researched some of the strange 
mythology associated with the name of the island he so much enjoyed. 
Some shades of this mythology can be found in An Etymological Dictionary 
of the English Language: 

Wight (1) : °... Fick gives the Teut. type as WEHTI, fem. sb., a wight, 

being, elf. The orig. sense is ‘something moving’, a moving object, an 

extremely convenient word for pointing to something indistinctly seen 

at a distance, which might be a man, child, animal, or (in the 

imagination of the Aryan) an elf or demon. From the Teut. base WAG 

(A.S. wegan ), to move, also to carry ...”! 


There are, possibly, enough clues in the definition given above to 
identify the Isle of Wight as the ‘island’ where Carroll states that the Snark 
hunt took place.” The root “Wag’ also gives some idea about how the 


anade with castor (beaver) oil, which was fortunate ie the Palen as not too many sea expeditions could boast 
having a live beaver on board. All of this information can be found in A Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine and 
Surgery, under ‘Mustard’. Another important clue regarding the medicines available to the crew is the fact that 
the beaver had often ‘saved them from wreck’. A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, London, John Russell 
Smith, 1872, p. 940, lists its homophone ‘wreak’ as a cough. This cough is very reminiscent of TB/Tisic which 
was thought to be avoided by inner and outer, care of one’s self — with beaver oil and beaver furs. Castor (beaver) 
oil was used both as a cathartic and as an ingredient in soap, both of which were seen as 19" Century ‘cures’ for 
TB. Thus the Beaver may have attempted to save the ‘sailors from wreck/wreak’ while the ‘Boots’ (i.e. an old name 
for a remedy) must have helped in the tasks of prevention and treatment as well! 


® Most of these remedies can be found in many of the medical texts prior to 1876. For one account, see John 


Good's The Study of Medicine, London, Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 1822, II, pp. 328-33. 


It is clear that the Isle of Wight became a very symbolic and important place for Carroll in many different 
ways. It was here where Charlie died — the inspiration for the writing of the poem — and where Carroll met 
Gertrude Chataway — the inspirational child-friend who spurred him on to finish the Snark. It is known that on 
at least one occasion Carroll circumnavigated this island with Gertrude but it is doubrful that they did it in the 
same circular fashion as ‘the crew (‘steer to starboard, but keep her head larboard’ while sailing backward’). 


\ Walter Skeat, An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1884, pp. 710- 
1. Carroll must have known that the word ‘wight (as in the White Plague, or TB) was associated with many 
strange meanings, such as ‘creature’, ‘demon’ and ‘to carry’. All of these meanings of ‘wighr’, it is hoped, will help 
put to rest some of the objections readers may have regarding the discovery of the Snark’s (and Boojums!) habitat. 
The Isle of Wight is ‘the Isle of White (plague)’, ‘isle of the demon or creature’, and is the island where the crew 
landed and the Baker expired — ‘carried away’, like many other consumptives such as Charlie, after a deadly 
struggle with the White Plague! It is also interesting to note that the Banker, who is attacked by the White Plague 
and/or a Consumine/fiery Snark, turns both white and black! 


7) 


For Carroll’s claims that the hunt takes place on an island, see 7he Letters of Lewis Carroll, pp. 233-4. 
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desperate Wag or Baker may have been carried off by “The Evil’ or Snark at 
the Isle of WAG/ Wight. 

From ‘The Bakers Tale’ one obtains a large amount of information 
about the identity of the Baker — who is never properly named throughout 
the poem. Attentive readers may have noticed another connection between 
the Scrofulous Baker and pigs.” It may be recalled that Carroll named the 
Chapter in Sylvie and Bruno Concluded, which has already provided much 
help in our ongoing understanding of the pig/Snark/Scrofula connection, 
The Pig-Tale. These two titles, superimposed upon each other, once again 
conflate the Baker and the Pig! 

This is perhaps the best place to consider the most crucial word found 
in The Snark. While many scholars have assumed, following Carroll's lead, 
that the word ‘Snark’ must be a portmanteau, few have actually attempted 
to prove this assertion.” As it turns out, the word ‘snark’ has a history and 
meaning preceding Carroll's use. Carroll did not invent this word, as has 
been previously shown with other words, references and phrases. He merely 
rediscovered it, used it, and expanded its meaning.” The Dictionary of Early 
English traces the word ‘snark’ to the word ‘snirt’. This latter term is stated 
to mean: 


To laugh in a suppressed manner, to swicker. 18" and 19° centuries. 
In the same period, svirtle, to laugh even more quietly (but mockingly), 
to snigger. All these words are echoic; also sniff; snark; snork; snort; snur, 
to snort; smurt, to snore, to sneer .... Snurt was first written in the 15th 
century; a snurter was a snorer ... Also snite, to wipe the nose; snot, to 
blow the nose. Svot, also snat, nasal mucus was common (but not vulgar) 
from the 15 through the 17" century; earlier it meant the snuff of a 
candle, the burnt part of a candle wick.” 


This very clever pun — recycled from Alices Adventures in Wonderland — is given a few more twists by Carroll 
in the Snark. As already noted, the Baker is suffering from Scrofula (the ‘pig’s disease’) such that it would make 
‘sense’ for him, as well as the mouse in Alice, to have a sad tail/tale to spin! 


“Harold Beaver, it appears, is the first commentator to hazard the opinion that there may be certain 
connections between the pig in “Fit che Sixth’, and the Baker. In Beaver's article — “Whale or Boojum: an Agony 
(found in Lewis Carroll Observed, pp. 111-31) — several hypotheses (such as the connection between the fate of 
the pig and the Baker) are put forth. And, while there appears to be very little grounds for believing that the Snark 
has anything to do with a whale, the Boojum with the White Whale, or Carroll with Melville, the pig and Baker 
do share similar fates. However, these two characters, as has been and will be shown in this paper, also share much 
more than merely a common death/disappearance. 


* See The Annotated Snark, p. 21, n. 4 


** Carroll himself acknowledged using traditional material in some of his stories. For this type of Carrollian 
creative application and complicated expansion of literary ideas see Lionel A. Tollemache's article in Lewis Carroll: 
Interviews and Recollections, p. 47. 


Dictionary of Early English, p. 609. Most of these meanings can be found to support the thesis of this 
¢ ¢ te) me PP 

paper. Both the hacking and the burnt wick appear to have been extremely important for Carroll. Clearing ones 
lungs/throat and loud breathing/snorting were prominent symptoms of Phthisis/Tisic as the Jungs 


i) 


These very helpful definitions and descriptions, from the perspective of 
the Snark/Snark, are further augmented by referring to the following 
definitions: 


SNARK, v. Sc. [snark ] 1 . To snore ... 
SNARK, see Snork. 
SNARKER, sb. I. W.2 ... A cinder. The cake’s burnt to a snarker.” 


The same dictionary traces the word ‘snark’ to the word ‘snork’: 


SNORK, v. and sb ... Also in forms snark ... 1. v. To inhale noisily 
through the nose; to snort, to snore, grunt; to clear the throat; to talk 
through the nose ... Hence Snorker, sb. a young pig, a porker ... 2. sb. 
A noisy inhalation; a sniff, snort; the act of smelling ... 3. A young pig, 
a porker; the sound made by a young pig.” 


It can be easily surmised from the above definitions that most of these 
meanings for the word ‘snark’ are brilliantly used by Carroll throughout the 
poem — especially in the climax of the Agony. The Baker, by the end of the 
poem, is reduced by his case of Scrofula/Consumption to a poor state 
indeed. Fittingly, the scrofulous, consumptive and feverish Baker is both 
snorting and burning, and once again his scrofular appearance is brought to 
the fore by the Snark’s connections to pigs or young sows. We can also 
assume that the crew saw the Baker consumed by the Snark to the point 
where he resembled a pig, the snuff of a candle, a cinder, and/or the badly 
burned, Isle of Wight (bride?) cake mentioned above. Found within the 
word ‘snark’ are some of the main unifying meanings to cement most of the 
events of the poem. | 

With all of the evidence presented so far, it may be easier to go back to 
the ‘five unmistakable marks’ by which Snarks are identified. Carroll gives 
the reader much information when he states exactly what the distinctive five 
marks of the Snark are. All five marks provide further clues that prove useful 
in solving Carroll’s medical puzzle. These ‘unmistakable marks’ are given by 
the Bellman® beginning with: 


deteriorated. The burning out of a candle appears to have symbolically haunted Carroll: he feared that death 
might be as final and as meaningless as a candle burning out. In several instances in his serious and humorous 
writings there is found this ominous and existentialist reference. The ‘mocking snicker’ part of the above 
definition should be kept in mind when evaluating the conclusions regarding the ultimate meaning of The 
Hunting of the Snark and Carroll’s character and project at the end of this paper. 


The English Dialect Dictionary, V, p. 572. A note should be taken in regards to the above, namely that ‘snarker 
and perhaps ‘snark’ were common words used on the Isle of Wight, a place frequented by Carroll. 


 Tbid., V, p. 593. 


“© For the Bellman’s role and identity in the poem, see “The Bellman, Rituals of Death and the April Fool in 
The Hunting of the Snark’. 
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‘Let us take them in order. The first is the taste, 
Which is meagre and hollow, but crisp: 

Like a coat that is rather too tight in the waist, 
With a flavour of Will-o-the-wisp.” 


Given what we know of the Snark’s connections to a pig and TB, the 
above is not hard to ‘translate’. Obviously the pig/pork part of the Snark is 
tasty, while traces of the emaciation which comes with TB could definitely 
be described as ‘meagre and hollow’. The ‘crisp’ may refer to the above 
‘cinder aspects of the word ‘snarker’, used in the Isle of Wight. Those 
suffering from Consumption/Tisic would definitely feel as though they were 
wearing a coat that is too tight at the waist, forcing them to take very small 
breaths. (The Baker, who wears seven coats must have experienced a bad 
case of this sevenfold ‘tightness’ or ‘tight lacing’!) By the fact that those 
suffering from consumption were thought to be consumed, Carroll may 
have reasoned that this would take place like many other types of 
‘consumption — by fire (i.e. Will-o-the-wisp or ‘fool’s fire’). This reading 
(particularly as it relates to the Baker) is further supported by the definition 
alluding to burnt cakes, etc. 

The second ‘mark’ given in the poem is: 


‘Its habit of getting up late you'll agree 

That it carries too far, when I say 

That it frequently breakfasts at five-o’-clock tea, 
And dines on the following day.* 


Once again, by knowing the main symptoms of tuberculous diseases, we 
can make sense of the above ‘unmistakable mark’. One of the major 
symptoms of consumption is the loss of appetite. They do not call the 
disease ‘Decline’ and ‘Wasting’ for nothing! Thus, one meal a day and the 
long sleep in between meals is a very good description of the average day in 
the life of a consumptive patient. 

The third ‘mark’ is found in this stanza: 


‘The third is its slowness in taking a jest. 
Should you happen to venture on one, 
It will sigh like a thing that is deeply distressed: 


And it always looks grave at a pun.® 


The above ‘mark’ once again is reminiscent of a very ill person. This 
particular stanza appears to be somewhat more personal in nature. It is 


‘The Hunting of the Snark, p. 22. 
sie Ibid, p. 22. 
**  Tbid., pp. 22-3. 


likely that while Carroll was nursing Charlie, the ‘nonsense’ author may 
have attempted to liven up the sad situation by resorting to something 
natural to him — jests and puns. And, of course, even though Carroll was a 
master at formulating original jests and puns, they probably had little effect, 
given the severity of Charlie’s illness and pronounced condition. Deep and 
distressed sighs were all Carroll probably received if he attempted to use 
humour in order to take Charlie’s mind away from his terminal case of 
consumption. 

The fourth ‘mark’ may once again reflect a reference of a more personal 
nature for Carroll: 


‘The fourth is its fondness for bathing-machines, 
Which it constantly carries about, 

And believes that they add to the beauty of scenes — 
A sentiment open to doubt.™ 


A great many bathing-machines were to be seen on the beaches at the 
Isle of Wight, where Charlie and numerous other tuberculous patients 
travelled as a last chance to recover their health.* And because in 1874 there 
existed absolutely no cure for consumption, only alleviatives such as sea- 
bathing were prescribed. This is the reason why Charlie’s doctor, after first 
diagnosing his condition, recommends that ‘He is to stay here for 6 weeks 
at least before thinking of moving, and then go to the sea-side or on a 
voyage.“ Once at the beach, however, most consumptives were not 
energetic enough to go swimming on their own and thus the large need for 
a thriving business of hiring bathing-machines arose. (Similarly ridiculous 
aesthetic claims were made by famous consumptives or ‘wannabe’ 
consumptives regarding the beauty of bathing-machines. Some of these 
‘sentiments open to doubt’ will be considered near the end of this paper.) 

The last ‘mark’ is somewhat more abstract and medico-scientific’ in 
nature: 


‘The fifth is ambition. It next will be right 

To describe each particular batch: 
Distinguishing those that have feathers, and bite, 
From those that have whiskers and scratch.” 


The Snark as a pig (particularly if it is a ‘bellowing rath’ of green pig) 
would of course be greedy, otherwise why would we call rich persons 


"Ibid, p. 23. 
** For a good illustration of a British beach infested by bathing-machines, see Te Annotated Snark, p. 9. 


% The doctor's words are found in Carroll’s unpublished diaries and quoted in Cohen's Lewis Carroll: 
A Biography, p. 405. 
The Hunting of the Snark, p. 23. 
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‘greedy pigs or capitalist pigs’ and the place in which children save money, 
‘piggy banks’? Carroll, in the above stanza, also appears well aware of the 
three types of tuberculosis dangerous to human beings: human, bovine, and 
avian. Therefore, the Snarks that have whiskers and scratch’ are likely 
the Snarks that are pigs. The Snarks that have feathers and bite are probably 
the other creatures that were liable to be infected and infect certain species 
of birds. 

Thus the five marks are now easily and almost completely accounted 
for. However there are still many more similar clues left by Carroll in his 
poem. For instance the lines uttered by the consumptive uncle before his 
death are exactly on point. A major clue emerges when the emaciated uncle 


tells the Baker: 


‘If your Snark be a Snark, that is right: 
Fetch it home by all means — 

You may serve it with greens, 

And it’s handy for striking a light.” 


The Snark as a pig (particularly if it is a ‘bellowing mome ‘ or green pig) 
would be liable to find itself beside some greens on someone's plate. And 
though the Snark as a ‘consuming/fiery’ force could be interpreted as 
‘handy for striking a light’, there is also another hidden reference of 
importance in this meaningful last line. The bellowing Snark is ‘handy for 
striking a light’ because both the words ‘bellows’ and ‘lights’ are the body 
parts which Snarks were most feared for attacking: the lungs! The 
definitions of ‘bellows’ and ‘lights’ have been in common use for a very 
long time: 

BELLOWS, subs. (popular). — The lungs ... 1615. LATHAM, Falconry 


(1633), 115. ‘The lungs doe draw a breath ... When these bellowes doe 
decay, then health from both doth fade away.” 


The definitions of ‘light’, as those of ‘bellows’, are found in many 
dictionaries. Here is one instance from the OED: 
Lights ... (Subs. use of Light a.1. The word LUNG has the same 


etymological meaning, the lungs being distinguished from other internal 
parts by their lightness. ] 


“William Harris and Judith Levey, (eds.), The New Columbia Encyclopedia, New York, Columbia University 
Press,.1975,ps2797. 

“The Hunting of the Snark, p. 29 

0 J.S. Farmer & W.E. Henley, A Dictionary of Slang, Ware, Wordsworth Editions Lrd., 1987, pp. 170-1. There 
is a further brilliant pun used by Carroll in reference to the bellowing of the Snark and this monster's sentencing 


of the pig to be transported for life. The word “bellowser’, found in the same dictionary above, means ‘A sentence 
of transportation for life’! 
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The Lungs. Now only applied to the lungs of beasts (sheep, pigs, and 
bullocks) used as food (chiefly for cats and dogs) .... c. 1460 Towneley 
Myst. XXXI 131 ‘Then wofully sich wightys shall knaw thise gay 
knightys, thare lunges and thare lightys ...’” 

However, we need not go as far back as 1460 to have the word ‘light’ be 
applied to a human lung. And even though a pig’s lung or ‘light’ may help 
us understand what Carroll meant to say, let us look for a definition used 
during the Victorian era, and applicable to humans. Such a definition is 
found in The English Dialect Dictionary: 


LIGHT ... 10. sb. pl. The lungs .... Applied to both man and beast; 


rarely to the former.” 


The above definitions surely give much more personal and macabre tone 
to the Snark’s light-striking propensities. This is particularly the case if we 
remember that the third doctor, who examined Charlie Wilcox, claimed 
that it had been one and only one of the young man’s lungs that had been 
struck by Phthisis/Snark!”? 

Here may be the place to quickly explain the Baker's uncle's Snark 
hunting method: 


“You may seek it with thimbles—and seek it with care; 
You may hunt it with forks and hope; 

You may threaten its life with a railway-share; 

You may charm it with smiles and soap —” 


Thimbles were used by doctors to tap the chest of Tisical patients in 
order to listen to the state of the lungs. The forks would be used to eat the 
pig part of the Snark, while hope and care hardly warrant an explanation. 
The railway-share would be attractive to the greedy Snarks while a ‘railway 
shared’ with others (i.e. a voyage) was at times prescribed as an alleviative or 
‘cure’. Charms, most of which used the number ‘3’, were also used by the 
more superstitious, and were well known to Carroll,”? while soap was 


The Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary, p. 1623. 


” The English Dialect Dictionary, WM, pp. 596-7. There are also similar yet longer definitions in A Medical 
Dictionary of Science, pp. 540 and 770-1 — under the heading of ‘Lights’ and ‘Pulmo’. 


** Cohen paraphrases and quotes from Carroll's diaries: “Charles arranged for a London physician to come to 
Guildford to consult with the two doctors in attendance. The London man ‘pronounced the case ... to be a 
serious onc — one lung entirely diseased (phthisis), the other (at present) sound. He is to stay here 6 weeks at least 
before thinking of moving, and then go to the sea-side or on a voyage’. Carroll’s unpublished diaries, however, 
make it very clear that if he made any such ‘arrangements’, they were at the direct behest of Menclla Smedley. For 
a longer analysis of these important events, see Cohen's Lewis Carroll: A Biography, p. 403-12. 


* The Hunting of the Snark, p. 30 


°. For Carroll's knowledge regarding the saying of charms ‘three times over, backwards’, see his letter to Marion 
Terry in The Letters of Lewis Carroll, p. 312. 
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used as both a ‘cure’ and alleviative when taken internally or externally. 
Smiles and ‘good humour would also tend to counteract the sighs and ‘bad 
humour which accompanied the depressing tubercular diseases.” 

At this point we may once again return to chapter twenty-three of Sy/vie 
and Bruno Concluded, because we can probably now understand much more 
of what is taking place in this part of the book. There are a great many more 
similarities between “The Pig-Tale’ from Sylvie and Bruno Concluded and 
The Snark. For instance, as has already been shown, the names “The Pig- 
Tale’ and “The Baker’s Tale’ mirror one another and further support the 
connections between the Scrofular Baker and Scrofa/pigs. Also, we are told 
by the Professor that (just as The Hunting of the Snark’ has a first line that is 
also a last line — ‘For the Snark was a Boojum, you see’), “The Pig-Tale’ has 
‘introductory verses at the end! In addition, in the middle of the chapter, 
the Other Professor falls into the chimney and ‘blackens’ his face — just as 
the Banker had done in The Snark. This Professor goes on to refuse soap, 
and subsequently offers Bruno some ‘cowslip wine’! Cowslips were not only 
known in England as far back as 1594 as ‘Boots’, but were also one of the 
most popularly prescribed remedies for coughs!” From the information in 
‘The Pig-Tale’, we may gather that the Banker was probably singed by the 
fiery aspect of the ‘feathery and biting’ aviary Snark/Consumption, in a 
similar manner to the Other Professor ending up with ashes on his face. 

There are still other parts of The Hunting of the Snark which become 
easier to understand given what has been presented in this paper, and once 
some further clues are provided in the poem. For example, other names for 
consumption appear to be used by Carroll in his poem. The word ‘decline’ 
(as in ‘And he feared he must really decline, for his part,’) used by the 
Bellman at the end of ‘Fit the First’, may really be a self-diagnosis on the part 
of the captain. Furthermore, the reader is told by Carroll that the ‘Jury 
declined’ in the important trial of the pig/Snark in ‘Fic the Sixth’. 
Considering the very close proximity of the Jury to Consumption itself — in 
the form of the Snark — it is no wonder that the Jury declined! 

There are also further historical dimensions regarding the consuming 
and ‘bright’ aspects of consumption. When the almost ‘consumed’ uncle 
refers to the Baker as his ‘beamish nephew’ in ‘Fit the Third’, Carroll may 


See A Dictionary of Medical Science, pp. 693, 845 and 818-9. 

The English Dialect Dictionary, 1, pp. 344-5, and A Dictionary of Medical Science, p. 158. Ic is also interesting 
to notice that the cowslip is in che order Ranunculaceae or ‘frog's’ order. This cowslip/frog connection partly 
accounts for the role of the Frog in The Pig- Tale. For some of Carroll's use of botanical terms and definitions, see 
my ‘Lewis Carroll: Finding the Philosopher's Stone’ in Ze Carrollian (The Lewis Carroll Journal), Spring 1998, 
#1, pp. 45-6, and ‘Nonsense? What “Nonsense” in Dayna McCausland (ed.), The Walrus and the Carpenter, 
Shelburne, The Battered Silicon Dispatch Box, 1999, pp. 29-33. 
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be giving the reader further clues regarding some of the bizarre conceptions 
of TB during Victorian times. It may be by means of the ‘beaming’ quality 
of the Baker that a further clue may be found regarding one of Carroll’s 
literary motives for writing the poem. 

Amongst the major diseases of the Victorian period, consumption, for a 
time, held a very special place of honour within the upper classes. In the 
book Victorian Britain, a good overview of some interesting myths 
surrounding tuberculosis is provided. The upper crust Victorians associated 
this disease and its symptoms with a mind and body struggle, where the 
mind was thought literally to consume the body. The disease was used to 
romanticise and prove the connection between creative genius and the 
wasting away of the body. Indeed, a brilliant mind was literally thought to 
consume the body until there was no life left in it. Upper-crust 
consumptives were also seen, as the disease progressed, as becoming 
increasingly spiritual and pure and were thought literally to ‘beam’.” It is 
some of these strange, snobbish, and at times ludicrous assertions, which 
Susan Sontag pursues and exposes in her book //ness as Metaphor.” 

In Illness as Metaphor, Susan Sontag provides a short, yet rich account of 
some of the pervasive beliefs surrounding TB/Consumption in the 19% 
Century. The connections of TB with euphoria, vitality, burning, the 
speeding up of life, passion and ardour are critically illuminated in this 
book.'’” These ‘positive’ Victorian adjectives ran counter to the reality of 
consumption, which entails a wasting away and at times a rotting away of 
the body! It is clear, then, that all of these adjectives were to apply to the 
mind or the soul. If at any point the ‘corporeal body’ was to become active, 
passionate, etc., it would forebode the approach of death. 


But it is characteristic of TB that many of its symptoms are deceptive 
— liveliness that comes from enervation, rosy cheeks that look like a sign 
of health but come from fever — and an upsurge of vitality may be a sign 
of approaching death.""' 


OK. Victorian England, Pp.- 822-3 


“Luberculosis attacked members of all classes; yet it appears that it was only the aristocracy who created and/or 


appropriated the ludicrous purity mythology. he disease was most prevalent in dirty or poorly ventilated, warm 
areas of work. Potters, miners and bakers, due to the changing temperature at their work sites, were among the 
most devastated tradesmen, while poor women working in drafty houses suffered the ravages of the disease in 
disproportionate numbers. A good description of the common conditions, which in 1845 were considered 
conducive to the development of TB, are given in Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic, 
pp. 136-8. 


Susan Sontag, Mdness as Metaphor, New York, Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1978, pp. 13-21 
She Ibid jp. 1a: 
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Many of the above beliefs and symptoms, it should at this time be clear, 
are descriptive of the symptoms shown in the case of the Baker in The 
Hunting of the Snark.” 

Most of the symptoms present in an advanced consumptive would be 
very evident to those caring for such a patient. It is extremely doubrful that 
Carroll would have been unaware of the many signs of tuberculous disease 
he was inserting in The Hunting of the Snark, as he had not only nursed, 
among others, his dying cousin'® but had also thoroughly and methodically 
studied many of the details and symptoms of the diseases of his time.!™ 
His knowledge of medicine is easily seen in his attempts to be of help to 
others, his references to diseases and medical knowledge in his books, and 
also in the detailed names, actions and symptoms assigned to the Baker 
(and other members of the crew) in the Snark.'” These details will continue 
to provide us with direct clues regarding this most scrofulous crew 
member. 

All of the Baker's nicknames can be interpreted as descriptions and/or 
symptoms of a scrofulous patient, such as the heat and consumption 
connotations explained thus far in this paper. Several allusions are also made 
to ‘cheese’ and/or ‘curds’ by both his fellow crew members and the Baker 


himself: 


His intimate friends called him ‘Candle-ends,’ 
And his enemies “Toasted-cheese. ! 


'. The Banker shows some of these same symptoms (‘roused madly’ and ‘zeal’ both imply a hot or feverish 
state), before his collapse at the hands of the Bandersnatch. This curious monster appears to be the portmanteau 
of these two words: bander (a compound of binder and the French bande or bandage) and snatch. The undoing 
of the Banker in the presence of the Bandersnatch points to the latter's snatching of a bandage (with snapping 
scissors?) while the Banker writhed in pain and let out ‘a fear-stricken yell’. By having his ‘dressing’ removed, the 
Banker, of course, would need a new set of clothes. These turn out to be a ‘full evening dress’, due to the time his 
original dressing was removed. 


“In Lewis Carroll: A Biography, p. 214, Cohen relates that on May 4, 1871, Carroll had his first experience of 
visiting/nursing a man, ‘a carpenter, who was dying of tuberculosis. 


Te is fittingly stated in Lewis Carroll: an Illustrated Biography, pp. 82, 84 and The Diaries of Lewis Carroll, 
pp.78-9, that Lewis Carroll began a lifelong study of medicine and anatomy after observing an acquaintance 
suffering an epileptic fit in 1856. It seems that Carroll was upset with his ignorance when confronted by a man 
suffering from these violent fits, whom Carroll was willing, buc unable co help. In order to correct his ignorance, 
Carroll on the very next day ordered Hints for Emergencies — the first of many books on medicine he was to 
acquire. Carroll, in 1858, observed an operation (i.e. an amputation of a leg above the knee) to make sure that 
he would be prepared for any future medical emergencies. 


5 Tr is well known that Carroll used to carry a ‘doctor's’ black bag, which he not only stocked with medical 
supplies, but also with games, puzzles, etc. for the children he travelled with or those he met at the beach, or other 
similar places. This ‘doctors’ bag may also help explain the small bag in the lower left hand corner of Holidays 
illustration of the Baker and his dying uncle. 


“The Hunting of the Snark, p. 7. 
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This is followed by the Baker’s own description of himself, when 
reflecting upon the Boojum: 


And my heart is like nothing so much as a bow! 
Brimming over with quivering curds!’"”” 


The terms used above are very revealing, for they are almost 
synonymous with the terms used to describe tubercular tissue, matter and 
cures’ in the medical textbooks of the period: 


Scrofulous or strumous inflammation (for struma and scrofula are 
convertible terms) is a slow process ... the pus formed is peculiar and 
characteristic; and by no means laudable. It is not homogeneous or 
smooth, but consists partly of a thin serous whey-like fluid, and partly 
of fragments of a substance resembling curd.’ 


This description is supplemented by: 


Besides this scrofulous inflammation, it is necessary that I should now 
direct your attention to another form of disease which is likewise 
properly denominated scrofulous. It is marked by the appearance, in 
various parts of the body, of what are called tubercles. These tubercles are 
masses of unorganised matter — also resembling curd or new cheese, 
more or less; but of various shapes and sizes. They suffer gradual 
changes; soften or break down; undergo a sort of suppuration; and the 
softer matter into which they thus (as it were) melt, has the character 
that distinguish the pus of a scrofulous ulcer or abscess.'"° 


The climax of The Hunting of the Snark occurs once the Baker makes 
contact with, and identifies, a “Snark (which) was a Boojum’.'"' It is the 
Bellman who first realises that the Baker had in fact spotted a Snark: 


” Tbid., p. 32 


0. For example, a Candela was the term used to name: a type of catheter which resembled a ‘wax candle’, and 
an herb, Verbascum Nigrum, used to treat Scrofula. The word ‘candle’ itself was also used to describe a mercurial 
candle utilised to fumigate the rooms inhabited by Scrofulous patients. This information is found in A Dictionary 
of Medical Science, pp. 163, 137, and 962. 


> Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic, p. 129. 


'" Tbid., p. 129. The most common terms used by writers of the period to describe Scrofulous tissue are, by far, 


the words ‘cheese’ and/or ‘curds’. The above quotation and many more like it cannot, in my opinion, be easily 
dismissed as mere coincidence, as ‘melted cheese’ and “Toasted-cheese’ (just to give one of the many examples) 
are too close in meaning to be describing completely different things. These two things are not ‘as different as 
chalk and cheese’. The other term used to describe the inside of tubercles is ‘chalk’, while chalk was also ingested 
to relieve some of the symptoms of Phthisis (A Dictionary of Medical Science, p. 709)! This is again traceable to 
The Hunting of the Snark (namely the billiard-marker who would be or would use chalk). The description of 
Scrofulous matter as ‘chalky’ is found in Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic, p. 129. 


WN 


At the time of the writing of The Hunting of the Snark, the medical profession was aware of the mysterious 
nature of TB. The problem was that although, upon dissection, many persons were found to have tubercles in 
parts of their bodies, they had, however, neither died from the disease nor had noticed it! Tuberculosis, therefore, 
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‘There is Thingumbob shouting!’ the Bellman said. 
‘He is shouting like mad, only hark! 

He is waving his hands, he is wagging his head, 

He has certainly found a Snark!” 


Several very important clues are given in the above quotation, which 
support the thesis of this paper. The maleta used to describe the Baker — 
‘Thingumbob’ — can be taken and separated into constituent parts. In this 
case, the three parts are ‘Thin’, ‘gum’ and ‘bob’, which once again are helpful 
in describing how a scrofulous person may look and behave. The ‘gum’ part 
of the name could easily describe the state of the gums of the Baker after he 
had gone through treatment for his disease: 


Next to blood letting, as a remedy, and of vastly superior value upon 
the whole, to purgation, in serious inflammation of various kinds, is 
mercury ... If you push this remedy in healthy persons, other effects 
ensue: inflammation ts actually produced; the gums become tender, and 
red, and swollen, and at length they ulcerate; and in extreme cases, and 
in young children especially the inflamed parts may perish ... you will 
find that persons in whom this local affection, this condition of the parts 
within the mouth, has been produced, get rapidly thin; their fat 
disappears. Patients who are kept under the influence of mercury grow 
pale as well as thin.'® 


Mercury would have likely been prescribed to the Baker as outlined in A 
Dictionary of Medical Science: 
Mercury ... made by the reaction of iodine on mild chloride of 
mercury. Two iodides may be prepared — the iodide and the biniodide. 
Both are violent irritants: the biniodide, especially, is a powerful caustic. 
Both have been given in scrofula.'" 


It is possible that the ugly side-effects of mercury were what Carroll had 
in mind when he gave the Baker the peculiar name Thingumbob. The Baker 
after his ‘treatment’ would have been ‘thin, with thin gums, and would have 


still ‘bobbed’ or ‘wagged’.'”” 


was considered to be a very peculiar illness that could have the greatest or the least effect on one’s health. In fact, 
most people had the disease, yet never knew they did. Most people had the Snark within themselves, yet it was 
only with diagnosis of Phthisis or the flaring up of tubercles in particular parts of the body that the Snark became 
a Boojum. It may be in this sense that one may begin co understand the ‘famous last line’ — ‘For the Snark was a 
Boojum you see. 


"The Hunting of the Snark, p. 80. 
Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic, pp. 154-5. 
A Dictionary of Medical Science, p. 586. 


"The Baker's other name, ‘What-you-may-call-um’ can be interpreted along the lines used for “Thin-gum- 
bob’. The word ‘collum’ means neck but is also related to bronchocele — other names being struma and tuber 
gluccurusum, etc. These latter terms all describe a swelling of the thyroid glands that cover parts of the voice box 
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In the above stanza, from “The Vanishing’, it is stated that the Baker is 
‘shouting like mad’, ‘waving his hands’, and ‘wagging his head’. By carrying 
out research regarding the nature of tuberculous head inflammations (such 
as tuberculous diseases of the head, scrophulous meningitis, tuberculous 
meningitis or hydrocephalus), the Baker’s actions turn out to be the natural 
course for the symptoms of hydrocephalus. When describing the three''® 
stages of hydrocephalus, Watson in Lectures on the Principles and Practice of 
Physic, following a doctor called Whytt, states: 


Thus he calls the first the period of increased sensibility, when every 
stimulus produces an impression more than proportioned to its 
common effects. In the second stage, that of diminished sensibility, the 
child is not easily roused, his pupil is dilated, and his pulse slow; he is 
lethargic, with obstinately costive bowels. The third stage with him is 
that of palsy and convulsions, in which there is squinting, rolling of the 
head, stupor, convulsions, with rapid thready pulse.'"” 


After this familiar description, which most readers of the Snark would 
now perhaps recognise, the third stage is described in more detail: 


The child rolls its head perpetually from side to side; moans 
continually; waves its hands in the air ... the child is raving, or insensible; 
the rapid pulse gets more and more weak; and at length the patient 
expires. In many instances death takes place in the midst of a strong 
convulsion.'"* 


If the first of the above quotations was not a good medical description 
of the Baker’s final symptoms, the latter appears to be an almost perfect 
match to Carroll’s description of the death of the Baker. Carroll in his 
correspondence with another of his illustrators, A.B. Frost, makes it clear 
that he is very aware of the symptoms and appearance of hydrocephalic 
children, particularly in his books. Carroll writes to Frost regarding the 
illustration of his poem ‘Poeta Fit, Non Nascitur’, giving readers of the 
Snark several interesting insights: 


and may explain the Baker's loss of voice in The Vanishing. By looking at all of the pictures of the Baker, one can 
see, even though the Baker attempts to hide it, that there is something awry with his neck. In addition, scrofula 
also attacked the neck and would further inflame this part of the Baker's body. The illustrations of the Baker, even 
though he attempts to hide the fact, indicate that his neck becomes progressively swollen as the poem and disease 
progress toward the final Consumption. | 


"6 Hydrocephalus and many other diseases are described as having three stages. Once again we see evidence of 
the ever present ‘rule of three’ and the recurring number three throughout the poem. 


Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic, p. 272. \t should be noticed that the big-headed Baker appears 
to show the exact progression of hydrocephalus throughout the Snark. He was definitely the most sensitive 
member of the crew — even fainting at the mere mention of a Boojum by the Bellman. Once he had fainted he 
could not easily be roused, while near the end of the poem he was waving, wagging and raving. Death follows 
soon after these three stages, in both the medical books and the Snark. 


"8 Thid., p. 273. 
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The precocious infant on the old man’s knee (the old man himself is 
capital) is to my mind too suggestive of water in the brain to be comic. 
The man being of normal proportions makes the child look a sort of 
monster. I confess I should like the head reduced. Give him a wise old 
face if you like, but not a head so suggestive of disease.'”” 


Thus the Snark, which was a Boojum, appears to be nothing other than 
death from TB/consumption, along with all of the surrounding symptoms 
and sub-diseases that were known to accompany this dreadful malady. 

Several more clues are offered by Carroll, to make sure that the Baker's 
final TB/consumption could not be doubted, and because he probably 
could not pass up the opportunity for a few more brilliant puns. 


Then, silence. Some fancied they heard in the air 
A weary and wandering sigh 

That sounded like * - jum! but the others declare 
It was only a breeze that went by.'” 


Once again there is much to be gathered from the above stanza, which 
is both very witty and descriptive. The word ‘breeze’ means not only ‘wind’, 
but “... is a completely different word, meaning ‘cinders’, and comes from 
French $braise ‘live coals’,'?'! Thus, the reader is to understand that the crew 
saw the ‘boiling’, burning and feverish Baker being consumed by the Snark 
with fire/Consumption.'” 

At the end of this third last stanza is another very important word which 
gives meaning to the Baker's last actions as well as his physical and mental 
state in this world. The word ‘jum’ — like the word ‘snark’ — is an old word 
and appears in both medical and etymological dictionaries available in 
Carroll's time. Its definitions are: 


Jum. (1) The plant Darnel. West (2) A jolt; a concussion; a knock.'® 
Suffolk, '* and also ‘Jum, Lolium temulentum.’'* 


The Letters of Lewis Carroll, p. 427. 

The Hunting of the Snark, p. 81. 

MW elbid.,:ps-78: 

22. This reading is also supported by the term ‘spasm’, which Standard College Dictionary, p. 1285, defines as a 
sudden burst of energy. 

2 This definition of ‘jum’ goes along with the other strange word ‘boo’ (to cry) which can be traced to “bo. 
This latter term is an exclamation intended to cause fright or surprise. More importantly ‘bo’ is also a hobgoblin 
or sprite, which is related to devil or ghost. Therefore, ‘Boojum’ may be a ‘concussion caused by the devil’. In The 
English Dialect Dictionary, 1, p. 339 and pp. 315-6, ‘boo’ and ‘bo’ are described respectively as a ‘bug’ and a 
‘bugbear’ or monster. 


2. A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, p. 487. 
A Dictionary of Medical Science, p. 516. 
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Upon further inspection of the two botanical meanings of the word 
‘Jum’, both definitions name the very same thing. Darnel is the English 
equivalent of Lolium temulentum. The former term — Darnel — turns out to 
mean a kind of weed or rye grass, whose etymology points to: tipsy, stunned, 
giddy (and perhaps ‘stupefying’), fool, foolish, to infatuate. All of these 
meanings are related to the root DAS — to make sleepy — which is still found 
in the words daze and doze. The latter, scientific name provides a helpful 
definition, as this rye “... has decidedly poisonous properties; occasioning, 
when mixed in bread or beer, intoxication, vertigo, nausea, and vomiting’ .'” 
Thus, it is within this last word that the Baker's fate becomes complete. He 
is not only consumed by fear, fire and disease, but also by his character, 
profession and nature.’ Jum, mixed in with his bread or bridecake, 
becomes his final undoing!” 


5. General Conclusion(s) 


R ude spirits of the seething outer strife, 
U nmeet to read her pure and simple spright, 
D cem, if you list, such hours a waste of life, 


E mpty of all delight! (Italics mine)'* 


The Snark is the ultimate Carrollian paradox: decay and nourishment,"! 
darkness and light, filth and purity, death and humour, meaning and 
nonsense, knowledge and ignorance. The Sphinx-like Snark was a terrible, 
repulsive disease that at the same time was supposed to attack the brightest 
minds and most sensitive/pure souls. The Snark, as Carroll wrote in the 
Easter Greeting, 1s about walking ‘through the valley of shadows’, and being 
‘feeble and grey-headed, creeping wearily’ while awaiting for ‘the time when 
the Sun of Righteousness shall arise with healing in’ his wings’.'* Thus 


ae v7 Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, p. 153. 
"A Dictionary of Medical Science, p. 553. 


28 As stated above, the definitions for Darnel encompass and explain the Baker's personal traits (dozy, stupid, a 

drunkard, etc.) and his profession as a user of grains. This latter allusion is to Darnel as a poisonous ingredient 

sometimes found in bread may also explain the Baker's admission to a murderous past. Finally, Darnel explains 
> ¢ . . pe . . 

the Bakers strange state on the ‘neighbouring crag’ in terms of the vertigo he suffered before his final plunge. 


> Interestingly the word ‘Jum, like ‘Snark’, may also present another ‘paradox’. In Culpepper’s Complete Herbal, 
p. 88, it is claimed that Jum “is very good to stay gangrenes, and other such like fretting and eating cankers, and 
putrid sores’. Thus, ‘Jum’ becomes a dangerous poison and a cure! 


Lines taken from Carroll’s double acrostic in dedication to Gertrude Chataway in the Snark, p. vii. 


"Describing the contents of a tubercle as whey, curds or cheese may point to a peculiarity of this scientific 
epoch, which Carroll lampoons with his tasty Snark. For example, The Study of Medicine, II, p. 251, states that 
pus tastes ‘sweet’ and ‘mawkish’! 


Commentators have interpreted the Easter Greeting as Carroll's attempt co dissipate children’s fear of death. 
If this death is related to che Snark/pigs/TB, then Carroll's claim in his Preface as to The Snark’s ‘noble teachings 
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Carroll makes sure to convey that he is concerned in his poem with the 
journey many — like his loved cousin and godson — suffered as they silently 
and softly contracted tubercular diseases (particularly ‘The Evil’ or Scrofula) 
and expired.’ It is this Snark which may softly and suddenly lead the 
wasted patient to the Boojum of complete and final Consumption. Thus, it 
is no wonder that Hope and Care play key parts in the Agony. 

I have presented, I am almost tempted to say, too much information 
pointing to direct and indirect, conscious (oh, so conscious!) Carrollian 
connections between the Snark and tuberculous diseases! After reviewing all 
of the different strands which make up the tuberculous fabric of the poem, 
readers may be swayed to say that Carroll used ‘overkill’ in regards to the 
meaning of The Snark — that it now resembles an allegory! Some may say 
that ‘everything in the poem points to tuberculous disease!’ However, one 
also ought to be reminded that 125 years elapsed without anyone, other 
than Carroll, having the least idea of the meaning of both the monster and 
the poem! So, if the Snark is an allegory, it must be the most complex 
allegory ever conceived! The Snark, in my opinion, resembles a huge, well- 
researched, highly complex and symbolic linguistic riddle/puzzle 
impersonating an April Fool’s joke, much more than a simple allegory. After 
all, if Te Snark is an allegory, then where is the one-to-one correlation to 
another story or historical episode? The correlations in the Snark are either 
many-to-one or one-to-many, making the poem into an extremely complex 
masterpiece! 


6. Other Conclusions 


‘T look pale,’ said Byron, looking into his mirror. ‘I should like to die 
of a consumption.’ ‘Why?’ asked his tubercular friend Tom Moore, who 
was visiting Byron in Patras in February 1828. “Because the ladies would 
all say, “Look at that poor Byron, how interesting he looks in dying”. 


By demonstrating that a coherent meaning is found within The Hunting 
of the Snark (i.e. the losing struggle against tuberculous disease and death), 
its wrongfully given status as complete ‘nonsense’ can be forever cast aside. 


in Natural History’ go very well with the arguments and evidence presented in this paper. I believe that it was 
clues — such as the above — that allowed Carroll's conscience to relax, as he was, in his own way, telling us exactly 
what the meaning of the Snark/Snark is! 

‘Collingwood, in his uncle's first biography (The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, London T. Fisher Unwin, 
1898, p. 391), tells the reader chat Carroll ‘had an extreme horror of infection’ and, given that Carroll's death was 
precipitated by a chest cold and fever chat within a week developed into serious bronchial symptoms until he 
died, we may conjecture that he had successfully avoided the more serious types of infection, till he had his own 
encounter with a lung striking Snark/Boojum, on January 14, 1898! 


'* Byron and Moore quoted in /Mness as Metaphor, p. 31 
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However, many questions remain to be answered. In this reading, it was 
shown that Consumption is the driving force and purpose of The Hunting 
of the Snark. Yet what does this say of it as a literary work, and why would 
Carroll use this Scrofula/TB motif, only then to hide it until the time of his 
death (and indirectly for over 100 years)? Why would Carroll pull the 
Snark’s wool over everyone’s eyes? My answers to these questions would 
ultimately have to do with assigning Carroll the role of the greatest 
satirist/jester of his epoch and the customs and mythology surrounding 
consumption — the object of his satire. As already mentioned, it was the 
British upper classes who fanned the flames of medical mythology and 
appropriated some scandalous and ridiculous attitudes toward 
Consumption. It is people such as Byron, Keats,’ and Yeats'** who 
appear to have used this terrible morbidity for the purpose of self- 
agerandisement. Incredibly, they considered Consumption as a final proof 
for their genius. How is that for a ‘sentiment open to doubr? Carroll, having 
come face to face with this gruesome disease through his personal 
experiences, must have at some level realised the great lie perpetrated by 
these aristocratic, poetic quacks. It may have been this profound 
inconsistency between romantic literature and Carroll’s own life 
experiences that gave birth to the Snark/Snark. Why Lewis Carroll hid the 
meaning of one of his most popular, adult, and sad works till the day he 
died, we will never truly know.'®’ Perhaps he ultimately liked the confidence 
game more than the straight satire, the sleight of hand more than the easy 
puzzle. Lewis Carroll’s ‘anagonizing’ paradoxical character, as gathered 


5 Tt is known that in his youth Carroll studied the life of Keats — whose poems are full of allusions to 
consumption. Upon his death, Carroll’s library was found to contain several books by Keats. Moreover, in 1897, 
though he fumbles the attempt to quote from Keats’ poetry, Carroll at least must have read this poet in order to 
think he was quoting him. For Carroll's early study of Keats, see Lewis Carroll Diaries, Edward Wakeling (ed.), 
The Lewis Carroll Society, 1993, vol. 1, p. 55. For Keats’ books in Carroll’s library, see Lewis Carroll Bibliophile. 
For Carroll's misquotation, see The Letters of Lewis Carroll, p. 1134. For a good analysis of Keats and Phthisis, see 
Hermione De Almeida, Romantic Medicine and John Keats, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1991. 


"These three romantic poets have been chosen to outline a background to the lunacy present during the 
nineteenth century before Koch discovered, in 1882, that TB was caused by a bacillus. Byron’s statements are 
further supplemented by others, such as Yeats's, who consoles Keats by outlining how Consumption must be the 
penalty for writing such good poems! These and many more outlandish claims (which refer to consumption as 
being: sexy, meaningful, romantic, classy, redemptive and beautiful) can be found in /ness as Metaphor. 


7 Tt was perhaps in an attempt either to give a clue or to cover up any clues that Carroll's only death-bed request 
concerning the fate of his medical books may make sense. | tend to think that in his death-bed Carroll wished 
to cover up the one easy source where a definite answer to the Snark could be found. Either he thought the 
recipient — his nephew, who was a medical student — was too dull or busy to make the connection between 
medicine and The Hunting of the Snark, or he merely wanted to keep all his medical books together. This latter 
would diminish the chances of someone finding out the secret language used. in The Hunting of the Snark while 
at the same time serving to assist a young student relation with similar tastes to his own. On the other hand 
perhaps Carroll’s last wish may have been his final method of letting us know that he knew The Hunting of the 
Snark’s meaning and punch line! 
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from The Snark appears to have ‘innately fit a creative, naughty, April Fools’ 
trickster, and a didactic writer, rigid mathematician and logician.'* 


7. Postscript on Carrollian Post Crypts 


Perhaps Carroll’s own words may explain another part of the methods he 
used in writing 7he Hunting of the Snark. In a letter to little Enid Stevens, 
Carroll may have provided a partial analysis of his “equivocations’ regarding 


the ‘truth’, the girl’s dog and the pig in The Snark: 


My dearest Enid, 

If you chanced to find out, after I went, that Scamp was in the house, 
you will have wondered at my saying he was in the garden, and will 
perhaps have thought ‘did he say, as a joke, an untruth which he knew I 
should believe?’ So I had better explain that I should not think that kind 
of untruth a right thing to say. Untruthfulness is in my opinion, the 
saying what you know to be untrue, meaning to deceive: and it would be 
‘meaning to deceive,’ if I said what you would be sure to believe, 
knowing it to be untrue. The fact was, I thought it was rue. I saw a 
white thing, near the gate, just like Scamp; but when you shut the door, 
you extinguished the dog! It was a streak of light that came through the 
open door. I’ve explained this, because I know you love truthfulness: and 
so do [.'° 


To further our understanding of Carroll, at the point where he lets down 
his guard with a child, we had better refer to another of his brilliant letters 
and another important definition. Carroll is on record admitting that he 
sent two of his friends riddles, followed by ‘sham answers’. Here is how he 
explains these complex word games to Agnes Hull: 


My dear Agnes, 

I sent you a riddle a few days ago, with one of those ‘sham-answers’ 
(I mean an answer that’s got the real answer inside it), and I think it is 
now time to send you the full answer.” 


The old phrase ‘to hunt the gowk’ ought to be examined. This phrase meant ‘to make an April Fool out of 
any one, to send any one on a fool’s errand’ — The English Dialect Dictionary, 1, p. 696. What is also interesting 
about the term ‘gowk’ is that it means not only a ‘fool’ but a ‘stupid, awkward fellow’, ‘to stare in a vacant or 
foolish manner’, ‘to be on the outlook’, ‘an exclamation of surprise , ‘to strain or vomit’, ‘a heavy awkward lump’, 
‘the hard centre of a boil or sore’. These terms (found in pp. 696-7 and p. 664 of the above dictionary) may all 
play a role in The Hunting of the Snark and the hunting of the gowk, both of which Carroll planned to unleash 
on an innocent readership on All Fools’ Day 1876! For a more detailed account of the Swark as an April Fools 
joke, see ‘The Bellman, ricuals of Death and the April Fool in The Hunting of the Snark’. Adding to Carroll's April 
Fool’s prank was the ancient superstitious belief that King’s evil (i.e. Scrofula) was historically cured by the touch 
of a Monarch only during Easter! 

3" The Letters of Lewis Carroll, p. 1078 

% Tbid., p. 323. For the complex linguistic riddle and two subsequent ‘sham answers’ mailed by Carroll to 
Gaynor Sympson, see The Letters of Lewis Carroll, p. 367. 
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In another case of Carroll sending one of his friends a ‘sham answer,’ he 
also mentions a revealing psychological motive for those who know the 
power inherent in this type of interaction between ‘puzzlelee’ and ‘puzzleler’: 


My dear Gaynor, 
So you would like to know the answer to that riddle? Don’t be in a 
hurry to tell it to Amy and Frances; triumph over them for a while!"! 


Interestingly, Carroll does not provide the real answer, by which Gaynor 
could ‘triumph’ over her friends, in this letter. In a subsequent letter to the 
same girl, Carroll apologises for sending her a ‘sham answer and then 
proceeds to give her another ‘sham answer’ to boot! It is not known whether 
the ‘triumphing’ Carroll ever gave the girl, or anyone else, the answer to that 
riddle! 

I will attempt to provide the ‘full answer’ to the Scamp/dog puzzle/riddle 
above and thus try to point once again to the huge, similar puzzle in The 
Snark and the many ‘sham-answers’ volunteered by Carroll before and after 
its publication. Here is another definition of the ‘dog’ Carroll likely had in 
mind when he made his strange comments to Enid: 


DOG, sb . Var. dial. uses in Sc. Irel. and Eng ... 1. A name given to var. 
atmospheric appearances; see below. ... The term though sometimes used 
as synon, with “Weather-gaw, properly denotes a luminous appearance 
of a different kind. For while the ‘weather-gaw’ seems a detached section 
of the rainbow, the ‘dog’ has no variety of colours, but is a dusky white 
(Jam) ... Bnffil A mock sun, more freq. called a 
sin-dog.'? 

Because Carroll had this rare type of ‘dog’ in mind he can go on to 
claim that he did not deceive Enid! And, he can probably apply exactly the 
same type of argument and ‘logic’ to the puzzled readers of The Hunting 
of the Snark! After 125 years, the time for Carroll’s galumphing over 
his bewildered readers appears to be over, at least in regards to his Snark 
puzzle. 


“Ibid. p. 367. The original riddle is: ‘My first lends his aid when 1 plunge into trade/ My second in 
jollifications:/ My whole, laid on thinnish, imparts a neat finish/ To pictorial representations.’ 


‘2 The English Dialect Dictionary, \l, pp. 109-10. 
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What Happened to Lewis Carroll’s Diaries 


by Edward Wakeling 
Lewis Carroll kept a diary throughout his adult life, and, although not 


every day is recorded, he maintained a detailed chronicle of his activities, 
often summarising short periods of days, or even elapsed months. The diary 
was kept in plain notebooks which he called his private journal. The first 
question which comes to mind is the purpose for which Carroll kept a diary. 
His private journal was essentially a memorandum book. It listed the main 
activities and events in his life, but it also included important pieces of 
information which he wanted to refer back to at some time in the future. 
His own subsequent notes and cross-references provide evidence that he did 
look back over previous entries, and this is probably one reason why he kept 
the left-hand page of the notebooks blank, so that he could include 
additional comments. He certainly used it for that purpose in the early 
volumes of his diary, and in later volumes he added wide margins for similar 
reasons. 

A diary, of course, has many uses. It can be used for future 
appointments, but Carroll probably had some other system for that 
purpose; his private journal is clearly retrospective. It is a summary of 
previous events. Evidence shows that he was not always systematic about 
keeping his diary. As a general rule, he wrote up his diary at the end of each 
day, although sometimes he allowed several days to elapse before he 
committed himself to paper. On occasions, the gap was even longer. After 
his father died in June 1868, Carroll did not write anything in his diary 
until the beginning of the following August, a lapse of 42 days. The 
diary began again with the following entry: 

Here the record broke off, and was not resumed tll this day, Sunday 
the 2nd. of August. On the evening of June 21, the day on which the 
above entry was made, it pleased God to take to himself my dear Father. 
Even in our sorrow may we be enabled still to say, Blessed be His holy 
Name for ever and ever! 

I have no heart to record the events of the last six weeks. I have been 
the whole time at Croft, with the exception of a short trip to Keswick, 
with Fanny, Mary, Louisa, and Margaret, and a day at Whitburn, 
whither I went to escort Louisa and Mary back to Croft. 


Over his lifetime, Carroll changed as a diarist; he tended to write less for 
each day. This is not to say that there was less of importance to record; his 
early extensive entries in the first few volumes indicate a young man wishing 
to put on record his personal views and opinions. As an older man, he no 
longer needed the diary for that purpose. 


on 


Lewis Carroll commenced his diary soon after arriving at Christ Church. 
The first surviving entry is reproduced by his nephew and biographer, Stuart 
Dodgson Collingwood (1870-1937), in The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 1898, p. 53). The entry is dated 15 October 1853 and 


comes from the missing first volume: 


Found I had got the prickbills two hundred lines apiece, by not 
pricking in in the morning. 

Collingwood states that Carroll did not keep a diary during his time at 
Rugby School. Hence the first volume probably began sometime between 
1850 and 1853; I would guess in January 1851 when he arrived at Christ 
Church at the start of his undergraduate years. Before then, he chronicled 
his activities in a number of long letters written to his brothers and sisters. 
Time for writing long letters diminished when he went to Christ Church for 
he was expected to study hard, although we can be sure that his family were 
eager to get news of his progress. Consequently, he probably kept a note of 
his daily activities in his new diary, and then used the entries to select the 
main events as the content of letters sent home when he found time to write. 
The early notebooks read as a sequence of factual events, but they are 
interspersed with his thoughts -following new experiences: attending the 
theatre, ice-skating, listening to music, reading the latest novels of the day, 
teaching mathematics and settling into his new life at Christ Church away 
from his close-knit family. An example of his matter-of-fact style is shown 
in this entry for 19 March 1855, soon after he was made sub-librarian: 


Went on regularly with the Library, and entered some half-dozen 
books on my list. I spent most of the time however over Watt's 
Philosophical Essays: the part on “Space” is very interesting, I do not think 
conclusive. Gave Leighton his last lecture: he has done very little of his 
Arithmetic paper today. I hope he will make up his Euclid on Tuesday. 


The diary was written in small octavo notebooks, probably a standard 
variety available from stationers at Oxford. They had cardboard covers, 
green in colour, with a strengthened spine in cloth, which was darker green 
and extended about an inch onto the front and back covers. The internal 
contents were plain paper, trimmed level with the board covers. The 
notebooks used by Carroll varied in thickness. Some were slim volumes, and 
this accounts, in part, for the variable time-spans and contents of each 
volume. Later volumes were about an inch thick. As already mentioned, 
Carroll wrote his entries on the right-hand page, and tended to leave the 
other side blank for subsequent information. From volume eight, and 
possibly before this, Carroll inverted the notebook, and began recording 
entries from the back of the book, using up some of the space provided by 
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the blank left-hand pages. I think this happened by accident. It so happened 
that he was away from home on the Isle of Wight in August 1864 when he 
ran out of space and did not have a new notebook with him. Hence, 
circumstances required that he find an alternative way of recording entries, 
and using the notebooks backwards seemed an adequate temporary 
solution. Once back at Christ Church, he was able to begin a new volume. 
However, in later volumes he adopted the approach of working backwards 
more systematically, probably to save wasting so much paper. 

In all, there were thirteen volumes of Carroll’s private journal, but four 
have since gone missing. Table I gives details of the contents of each volume, 
with the missing volumes marked with an asterisk (*). 


Table I — Lewis Carroll’s Diaries, by Volume 


Vol. From To 

1* unknown unknown — Collingwood quotes entry for 15 Oct 1853 

2 Jan 1855 — Sept 1855 Last entry is dated 26 Sept 1855 

Ni Oct 1855 Dec 1855 Collingwood quotes entry for 31 Dec 1855 

4 Jan 1856 Dec 1856 

5 Jan 1857 = Apr 1858 Last entry is dated 17 Apr 1858 

6* & Apr 1858? May 1862? Collingwood quotes entries for 13 Apr 1859, 

i 6 May 1860, 12 Dec 1860, 2 Jan 1861, 
9 May 1861, 20 Nov 1861 and some undated 
entries in that period 


8 May 1862 Sept 1864 First entry is dated 9 May 1862, 
Last entry is dated 6 Sept 1864 
2 Sept 1864 Jan 1868 First entry is dated 13 Sept 1864, 


Last entry is dated 24 Jan 1868. 
This volume excludes the Russian Journal 
(12 July 1867 - 13 Sept 1867) 
Between volumes 9 and 10 there is a gap of 9 weeks. 

10 Apr 1868 Dec 1876 _ First entry is dated 2 Apr 1868, 
Last entry is dated 31 Dec 1876 

11 Jan 1877 June 1883 Last entry is dated 30 June 1883 

1 July 1883 June 1892 Last entry is dated 30 June 1892 

ie) July 1892 Dec 1897 Last entry is dated 23 Dec 1897 


I commented on the disappearance in the preface to the first volume of 
Lewis Carrolls Diaries (Lewis Carroll Society, 1993) stating that the books 
could have been lost through lack of care or through a deliberate attempt 
by a zealous family member to suppress the contents. It seems unlikely to 
me that they will now turn up. We know that the manuscript diaries 
were kept by members of the Dodgson family and they were transferred to 
various senior members of the C.L. Dodgson Estate for safe keeping. 
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Collingwood clearly had access to all thirteen volumes; he quoted from all 
of them, including the four missing volumes. Carroll’s brother Wilfred L. 
Dodgson (1838-1914) looked after them for a time, and then his son, Major 
Charles Hassard Wilfred Dodgson (1876-1941), took over as Executor of 
the C.L. Dodgson Estate and became the custodian of the diaries. In turn, 
they passed to one of Wilfred’s unmarried daughters, Frances Menella 
‘Nella’ Dodgson (1877-1963). During the celebrations, in 1932, of the 
centenary of Carroll’s birth, the family began to search out items for public 
display. Around this time we are told that the family could not find four of 
the journals. The record states that they were accidentally lost as a result of 
carelessness. More recently, in a letter which I received from Philip 
Dodgson Jaques, the Senior Executor of the estate after Frances Menella 
Dodgson, further information about the four lost diaries was given to me: 


Regarding the loss of the four diaries, they were missing when Nella 
handed them over to me in 1963. She told me that she remembered 
them being kept in a cardboard box under the desk, either her father's 
or her brother’s but I am not sure how long that was before she received 
them from her brother [C.H.W.D.]. As she was within days of dying, 
she tried to tell me something about the missing diaries but her voice 
was too far gone to understand her words. 


To add to the mystery, the missing volumes six and seven, covering the 
years 1858 to 1862, are highly significant for they must have revealed the 
growing friendship between Carroll and his most important child-friends, 
Lorina, Alice and Edith Liddell. Alice, in particular, during this time grows 
from an inquisitive six year old to a precocious ten year old. Before 1858, 
river trips were with Harry Liddell, the sisters’ older brother. In 1862, soon 
after the surviving diaries reappear, the famous river trip with all three sisters 
occurred. Visits to the Deanery developed; the children were old enough for 
more adventurous outings including long river trips with Carroll and his 
colleagues. During the missing four years, we know that Carroll took at least 
twenty-five photographs of the Liddell children. There can be no doubt that 
his photographic sessions were recorded in his diary. So there is much 
speculation that the missing volumes contained information which might 
have tarnished his reputation. | find that unlikely. There are no significant 
changes in his style of writing, and the general tone of his entries is 
maintained throughout his life. Most entries are factual. His inner-most 
feelings are not spelt out in his private journal. 

The diary was not a substitute confessional, except for a number of 
prayers and supplications which indicate that, from time to time, he was 
troubled. He did ‘not reveal with clarity in the surviving diaries what the 
trouble was, although he did hint at his own lack of duty and service to his 
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profession. These prayers do not exist in the early volumes of his diary 
except in the form of a personal review at the end of each year. For example, 
on 31 December 1856, he wrote: 


Now at the close of the Old Year, let me review the past and take 
counsel with myself for the future. I must with sorrow confess that my 
bad habits are almost unchanged. I am afraid that lately I have been even 
more irregular than ever, and more averse to exertion .... | do trust most 
sincerely to amend myself in those respects in which the past year has 
exhibited the most grievous shortcomings, and I trust and pray that the 
most merciful God may aid me in this and all other good undertakings. 
Midnight is past: bless the New Year, oh heavenly Father, for thy dear 
Son Jesus Christ’s sake! 


In later volumes, after the missing four years, when he is writing his 
eighth journal, the prayers become a more regular contribution occurring at 
any time in the year. There is an earnestness and a great desire to change the 
ways of his life, and he talks about sinfulness and bad habits. He does not 
indicate the detail of his concerns, and this has given rise to much 
speculation. In my opinion, having carefully transcribed the diaries in 
sequence, these calls on his faith to help him overcome difficulties are 
related to his high sense of duty and self-denial in worldly matters. We must 
remember that in December 1861, a period for which the diaries are 
missing, Carroll took Holy Orders and became a Deacon of the Church of 
England. This was a long overdue expectation by the authorities at Christ 
Church in order to maintain his position as a Student (similar to a 
Fellowship). There can be no doubr that Carroll felt unworthy to take on 
this important commitment, especially the expectation that he would assist 
in services and, from time to time, preach before a congregation. After 
becoming a Deacon, he was expected to proceed to full Priest's Orders, but 
the requirement was not clear in his case. Carroll consulted Dean Liddell in 
1862 with the following outcome as recorded in the diary. 


Oct: 21. (Tu). Called on the Dean to ask him if I was in any way 
obliged to take Priest’s Orders. (I consider mine as a Lay Studentship). 
His opinion was that by being ordained Deacon | became a Clerical 
Student, and so subject to the same conditions as if I had taken a Clerical 
Studentship, viz. that I must take Priest's Orders within four years from 
my time for being M.A. and that as this was clearly impossible in my 
case, I have probably already lost the Studentship, and am at least bound 
to take Priest’s Orders as soon as possible. I differed from this view, and 
he talked of laying the matter before the electors. 

Oct: 22. (W). The Dean has decided on not consulting the electors, 
and says he shall do nothing more about it, so that I consider myself free 
as to being ordained Priest. 
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Carroll shows a sense of relief in the diaries when this decision was 
made not because he lacked commitment to his faith; in this he was 
absolutely steadfast. Carroll’s concern may derive from his own lack of 
confidence to preach with conviction and in a convincing manner. 
A previous entry in the diary, dated 2 February 1857, probably became 
a catalyst for Carroll’s doubts. He recorded an argument which he had with 
his brother, Wilfred, in which he was totally unable to convince his brother 
of the error of his thinking. 


In the evening Wilfred and I had a long argument on college duties, 
he supporting the theory that each man should judge for himself on each 
particular college rule, whether he should obey it or not, and ignoring 
the principle of submission to discipline which would make him obey all 
alike. My arguments ended as all viva voce argument seems to me to do, 
in returning to the starting-point. The subject is worth further 
consideration, as I have at present no idea of what is the best course to 
take with one who starts from his premisses. 

This also suggests to me grave doubts as to the work of the ministry 
which I am looking forward to, if I find it so hard to prove a plain duty 
to one individual, and that one unpractised in argument, how can I ever 
be ready to face the countless sophisms and ingenious arguments against 
religion which a clergyman must meet with! 


This is clear evidence of the doubts in his mind. He was concerned 
about being able to preach in a manner which would give his congregation 
precise and appropriate religious messages. He saw preaching as a duty to 
strengthen the beliefs of his listeners, and he doubted his ability to be 
sufficiently convincing. Such doubts were clearly irrational and without 
foundation. His own faith was secure and his life was unparalleled in its 
deep commitment to a sense of duty and self-improvement. He set himself 
standards that most people would be hard-pressed to maintain even for a 
short period. The only possible drawback to preaching and a life of ministry 
was his slight speech hesitation. Problems arose when reading a text rather 
than speaking in extempore manner. Reading at church services was even 
more daunting than giving a sermon. We know that he did preach from 
time to time, usually as a favour to his colleagues at Christ Church who had 
undertaken the duties of a parish. But he often agonised about giving 
sermons and whenever possible, spent time in careful preparation and 
mental rehearsal, avoiding phrases that may cause hesitation. He saw 
preaching as a major contribution to the development of his faith, but he 
knew that, for him, this was no easy task. 

There is no pattern in the recording of his diary prayers. At times, they 
appear almost daily with added ‘amens’ written in retrospectively. Morton 
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Cohen, in Lewis Carroll: A Biography (Macmillan, 1995) indicates that they 
reached a crescendo when Carroll was in his early thirties, the time when he 
was frequently in the company of the Liddell children. From 1863 they 
gradually diminish, but were ever present until the last full year of his life. 
One implication suggested by Cohen, who calls the prayers ‘guilt-ridden 
apostrophes ... the cries of a man with an uneasy conscience’, is that they 
were, in some way, linked to his relationship with Alice Liddell. In my 
transcription of the diaries, I find little evidence to support this argument. 
The prayers do not follow his meetings with the Liddells; they come 
sporadically, without warning. As already indicated, they are much more to 
do with Carroll’s sense of striving to use his life with purpose and to achieve 
his highest ideals, motivated by a deeply held religious conviction that to 
serve God and others is more important than self indulgence. Carroll’s aims 
were superhuman; almost impossible to achieve. Yet he, more than others of 
his era, came close to leading a highly productive and creative life following 
Christian ethics, even with his self doubts. 

Apart from the missing four volumes, there are ten individual pages that 
are missing from the surviving journals. Details of these are given in Table 
IJ. There is strong evidence that Carroll himself removed at least one of 
these pages, probably as a result of a careless error, or perhaps because he 


Table II — Missing Pages from Lewis Carroll’s Diaries | 


Vol. Page Dates missing 

2* 64,65,66 15-19 Aug 1855 Carroll included an index in this volume, 
which has two references to page 64. 

4 108 Part of 31 Dec 1856 = Carroll is reflecting on the past and may 
have said more than he intended, removing 


the page himself. 

5* 46 30 - 31 May 1857 

8 2 18 - 23 May 1862 Possibly the result of mis-pagination. 

Se 291 27 - 29 June 1863 Part of 27 June 1863 exists. 

11 110and 24 May-5 June 1879 Part of 24 May 1879 exists on page 110. 

verso 265 14 - 24 Jan 1882 Page 265 is the other side of page 110; 

part of 14 January exists, and the entry 
before 25 January exists (presumed to be 
part of 24 January). 

12. +85 23 - 26 Nov 1884 Possibly the result of mis-pagination 

12 116 16 - 18 June 1885 Parts of 16 & 18 June exist. The left-hand 


pages follow consecutively. Carroll has 
inserted ‘June 18’ at top of page 117. 


* Carroll did not use the left-hand pages in volumes 2, 5 and parts of 8. 
oS ——SSS 
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felt the tone of his comment, on reflection, was inappropriate. A page 
definitely removed by Carroll comes from volume 12 and concerns an entry 
between 16 and 18 June 1885. Page 116 is missing from the right-hand 
leaves, but the pages follow consecutively when the volume is reversed and 
entries are made on the left-hand leaves. To confirm the identity of the 
perpetrator, Carroll has written at the top of page 117 an insert-mark and 
‘June 18° to indicate the date of the remaining portion of the entry. The 
page missing from volume 4 may also have been removed by Carroll 
himself. Two missing pages may be the result of errors in pagination caused 
by Carroll. He was not always careful when numbering the pages. The other 
six missing pages were probably not cut out by Carroll, but by other hands. 

There are a few occasions when Carroll mis-paginates his journal and 
records two separate pages with the same number in the same volume, 
indicating that he inserted the page numbers as he worked his way through 
the notebooks. They occur as follows: volume 4, two pages numbered 31; 
volume 5, two at 17; volume 9, two at 14; volume 11, two at 242; volume 
12, two at 35, two at 51, two at 195 and two at 326; volume 13, two at 26. 
On working back from the reverse of later volumes, he leaves out a page 
number if the page has already been filled with a subsequent note relating 
to the right-hand entries. There is no page 206 in volume 10, but the error 
is Carroll’s. The entry for 9 January continues without a break from page 
205 to 207. The page numbering on the opposite pages is consecutive in 
this volume. 

In the Dodgson Family Archive at the Surrey History Centre, Woking, 
a piece of paper, probably in the hand of one of Carroll’s nieces, either 
Menella or Violet Dodgson, two of Wilfred’s unmarried daughters, is 
headed “Cut pages in Diary’. It is a scrap of paper from a small notebook 
which contains this heading on one side, and ‘Liddells’ on the reverse giving 
brief details of the births, marriages and deaths of the Liddell family. The 
notes on cut-pages include a page from volume 8 which is not cut, but a 
hand other than Carroll’s has tried to obliterate the entry. Careful scrutiny 
of the obscured writing on this page reveals the following: 


Ap: 21. (Tu). ... At five I went to see Alice, who is laid up with a 
sprained leg, and staid about an hour with her and Rhoda. Alice was in 
an unusually imperious and ungentle mood by no means improved by 
being an invalid. 

The piece of paper notes: “Vol.: 8. Page 72. Alice not improved by being 
laid up.’ This confirms that the page was altered by the writer of this note, 
or someone around at the time that this piece of paper was compiled. It 
clearly occurred after Carroll’s death when the diaries were in the hands of 
other members of his family. The second entry on the piece of paper says: 
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‘Vol.: 8. Page 92 [sic] L.C. learns from Mrs. Liddell that he is supposed to 
be using the children as a means of paying court to the Governess. He is also 
supposed by some to be courting Ina.’ This refers to page 91 which is now 
removed from the diary. There is further confirmation that the note is 
accurate by an entry in volume 5 of the diary. It occurs for 17 May 1857 
when Carroll recorded: 


May 17. (Sun) Took Harry Liddell to chapel, and afterwards walked 
back with the children to the Deanery. I find to my great surprise that 
my notice of them is construed by some men into attentions to the 
governess, Miss Prickett. I had a long talk with Joyce about it in the 
evening, and though for my own part I should give little importance to 
the existence of so groundless a rumour, it would be inconsiderate to the 
governess to give any further occasion for remarks of the sort. For this 
reason I shall avoid taking any public notice of the children in future, 
unless any occasion should arise when such an interpretation is 
impossible. 


Perhaps of even more significance is the fact that Carroll subsequently 
added a note which said: ‘see June 27, 1863’. Part of the entry for 27 June 
1863 is now missing, but the piece of paper indicates that Carroll was cross- 
referencing the contents with the previous rumour which circulated in 
1857. However, on this occasion, one of the children, Lorina (known as 
‘Ina’) is also implicated, and this is probably the reason why the page was 
subsequently removed. The entry for 27 June begins as follows: 


June 27. (Sat). Photographed the young Owens in the morning, and 
looked over the Euclid papers from the Ladies’ College at Cheltenham. 
Wrote to Mrs. Liddell, urging her either to send the children to be 
photographed, 


The word ‘either’ has been crossed out by a hand other than Carroll’s to 
make it look as if the sentence is complete. The next page has been cut from 
the diary. The diary continues with the entry for 30 June indicating that the 
Liddell family departed Oxford for Llandudno. Apart from a brief mention 
of meeting the Liddells on 16 October, the next entry which mentions them 
is some months later when Carroll recorded: 

Dec: 5. (Sat). Ch. Ch. theatricals, given in Berners’ rooms .... The acting 


was nearly all fair, and the singing very nice. Mrs. Liddell and the children 
were there, but I held aloof from them, as I have done all this term. 


Clearly, Carroll adopted his previous strategy of keeping away from the 
Liddell family until the rumours subsided. This decision may have been 
made in agreement with the Liddells. The rumours appear to be totally 
unfounded and they are not supported by any other evidence which has 
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come to light. However, the mere suggestion of courting either Miss Prickett 
or Lorina Liddell was enough to make the entry too sensitive, and hence it 
was removed by a family member in an attempt to suppress the information. 
There is a possibility that the missing page in volume 5, which follows 
closely from Carroll’s first mention of the rumours concerning the governess 
in 1857, may be connected with the same problem. 

The remaining synopsis on the piece of paper in the Dodgson Family 
Archive is about an entry in volume 11 for 1879. It says: “Vol.: 11. Page 110 
- is about S.H.D.’ The initials stand for Carroll's brother, Skeffingron Hume 
Dodgson. Carroll was concerned about his brother who found it difficult to 
hold a curacy for more than a year or two in the early stages of his career. 
Eventually, Skeffington married in 1880 and settled down. The offending 
entry may be an adverse comment about the brother which was too 
controversial for succeeding family members to make public. 

So who are the family censors? In my view, it is likely to be either Major 
Charles Hassard Wilfred Dodgson (CHWD) or his sister Frances Menella 
Dodgson (FMD) or both of them acting jointly as the guardians of the 
Dodgson family reputation. However, it is not possible entirely to rule out 
either Stuart Dodgson Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson as family 
censors. Stuart, a much favoured nephew with a sensitive streak to his 
character, and Wilfred, a worldly brother who had not always seen eye to eye 
with his famous sibling, both had motives for destroying diaries and 
removing offending pages. 

We know that Major Dodgson and his sister contemplated publishing a 
version of Carroll’s diaries in the early 1930s, probably to coincide with the 
centenary celebrations in 1932. As executor of the C.L. Dodgson Estate, 
CHWD received many enquiries about Lewis Carroll, and he needed to 
consult the diaries on many occasions to find answers to the queries 
received. A published edition would relieve him of this onerous task. 
However, with FMD’s support, he decided that the diaries could not be 
published in full. They chose to consult Falconer Madan (1851-1935) who 
knew Lewis Carroll at Oxford and who was busy preparing a bibliography 
of Carroll’s works. Madan worked for the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and, 
although retired, he kept an office there. He was a man with much local 
knowledge. He was also organising the Lewis Carroll centenary exhibition 
in London. He seemed the ideal person for CHWD and FMD to take into 
their confidence. An extract from a previously unpublished letter from 
CHWD to Madan (MS: M.L. Parrish Collection, Princeton University), 
dated 5 July 1931, outlined the task in hand: 


The editing of the diaries is a formidable job. I have nearly 
completed the first reading — eliminating anything which is too intimate 
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for publication or of purely family interest. The remainder will, I think, 
still be far too Jong and, in conjunction with my literary agent, I shall 
have to cut out a lot of trivial and uninteresting matter, of which there 
is a good deal. When we have the rough proofs, it was the intention of 
my sister and myself (if we might so far trespass on your kindness) to ask 
you if you would help us in adding explanatory foot-notes about the 
people mentioned and the various occurrences on which only some-one 
actually up at Ch. Ch. in my uncle’s time can throw enlightenment. 


This gives a clear indication that CHWD felt that the world could not 
see his uncle’s diaries in their entirety. His first reading resulted in some 
‘eliminations’ which might mean the eradication of some entries by making 
them unreadable or cutting out some pages. We do know that at this time 
some typescripts of the diaries were made. These were edited forms of the 
diaries, reducing the content with a view to finding a publisher. Copies of 
these typed versions survive in the Dodgson Family Archive today, but they 
consist of only the remaining nine volumes. Multiple copies exist in some 
cases bearing the initials of CHWD, FMD and Falconer Madan, the latter 
being sent copies to read and comment upon. Different versions of the same 
journal exist, indicating that revisions were made, usually in an attempt to 
reduce the content to appeal to a publisher. In looking through these 
typescripts, I found a sentence from one of the missing pages (page 265 
from volume 11 between 14 and 24 January 1882) which is absolute proof 
that the page went missing after the typescript was made. This dates the 
time when the page went missing from at least 1931 and points the finger 
at either CHWD or FMD, to whom the diaries were entrusted. When 
Major C.H.W. Dodgson died in 1941, the manuscript diaries remained in 
the possession of EF Menella Dodgson until they were handed over to Philip 
Dodgson Jaques in 1963. 

Falconer Madan agreed to help with the editing of the diaries. A few 
months after the letter quoted above, some typescripts were ready for him 
to read. CHWD wrote on 30 October 1931 (MS: M.L. Parrish Collection, 
Princeton): 

My literary agent has had three Diaries to read. He is much impressed 
but is of opinion that a large amount of matter must be “cut,” (a) as 
being of no general interest (b) as tending to be too bulky a volume. | 
should like to take your offer of assistance very literally, if | may so take 
advantage of your courtesy and kindness. Please say at once if I am 
asking too much but I should like to send you a typed copy (complete 
except for one or two sentences necessarily omitted) of one of the earlier 
Diaries with my proposed cuts marked in pencil. 
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At this point, FMD joins the scene. She wrote to Madan on 11 
November 1931 providing some information about the Dodgson family in 
answer to his questions. She includes a brief and tantalising sentence in her 


letter (MS: M.L. Parrish Collection, Princeton): 


Let me relieve your mind at once, & say that you will come upon no 
more missing leaves in the Diary '"! 


This indicates that Madan saw the actual diaries and noticed the missing 
pages. The treble exclamation marks given by FMD seem to indicate that a 
raw nerve was touched, and her response reveals a sense of guilt and 
knowledge about these missing pages. Unfortunately, we do not have 
Madan’s letter sent to FMD in which the missing pages are questioned. 
However, the following day, Madan received another letter from CHWD 
(MS: M.L. Parrish Collection, Princeton) which gave further details of the 


editing task in process: 


I shall be extremely grateful to take advantage of your offer to read 
and make notes on the typescripts. I fear however that it is waste of time 
and money to type them in their entirety. Had they all been on the lines 
of the earlier one, I should have agreed. But the later ones contain page 
after page of matter which have little reference to Oxford, his writings or 
anything else of interest but are chiefly detailed accounts of how he spent 
his days at Eastbourne, each day being so exactly like the last that it is 
wearisome reading. I find, on re-reading, that in the last half of 1884 
(for instance) I have cut, with exceptions here and there, 31 pages out of 
the 41 ! and it is not worth having these 31 pages typed. 

My sister writes that her idea was to publish a ‘shortish breezy volume 
of extracts’ which all /overs of L.C., learned and unlearned, would 
appreciate. 


Correspondence continued between Madan and the two Dodgsons on 
matters relating to the typescripts of the Diaries and the preparations for the 
London centenary exhibition. None give further insights into missing 
volumes or missing pages, until a letter to Madan (MS: M.L. Parrish 
Collection, Princeton) dated 29 February 1932, in which FMD makes 
mention of their ‘valiant effort to finish the typing of all 13 vols. by the end 
of the week’. This is presumably a mistake because the letter goes on to state 
that while the negotiations proceed about publication, *... we can finish 
making the notes on the lost 4 vols.’ and later says, ‘I am sending you a list 
of the Diaries so that you will see where the missing Diaries come in’. 

The plan to publish the surviving volumes of Carroll’s diaries did not 
run smoothly. FMD sent Madan a progress report in a letter dated 22 April 
1932 (MS: M.L. Parrish Collection, Princeton): 
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We also are just alive — though almost submerged in Lewis Carroll 
businesses! There is no doubt about it — we ought to have started on the 
Diaries 2 or 3 years ago — and it should be in circulation now. We seem 
to spend our time searching through it to find out, or verify, things, for 
people here, there and everywhere. 

About 10 days ago I took the typescripts of the Diary, with the first 
4 volumes of it annotated, to Mr. Watt and we hope a publisher is now 
diligently reading it. 

Mr. Watt was the family’s literary agent. A letter from CHWD to Madan 
(MS: M.L. Parrish Collection, Princeton) dated 17 June 1932 reveals the 
depth of concerns that existed in the minds of these two Dodgson family 
members. Madan had asked to borrow the actual diary manuscripts for the 
London exhibition: 


My sister says she has no Diary with her which can be read by the 
Public in its entirety. But this is the same (according to er ideas) with 
them all. However I send you one [Madan noted that it was vol. 4] in 
which the cuts are very mild and suggest (only suggest) page 26 as 
interesting for exhibition. I understand that the Diary will merely be on 
show and not handled or read indiscriminately. Will you look through 
it to find what pages you will like to print. It is only where passages are 
marked “cut” in the margin that we object to publication. The passages 
with lines chrough are merely shortenings. 


These marginal notes in the manuscript diaries still exist, as do the 
pencilled-through sections which are voluminous. Negotiations for the 
publication of the edited form of the diaries continued through 1932 and 
the following years without success. FMD wrote to Madan (MS: M.L. 
Parrish Collection, Princeton) on 24 October 1934 as follows: 


The Diary is stuck. No publisher will look at it in its present form. 
We think we might possibly introduce it to the public in portions — as a 
series of articles in some good magazine. 


The following day, Madan wrote to Morris L. Parrish, Carrollian 
collector in Philadelphia, USA, in his capacity as agent in helping him find 


rare Carrollian items for his collection: 


Next, I heard this morning from Miss F. Menella Dodgson, who in a 
way represents the family. She writes that the Diary of Dodgson hangs 
fire. The publishers fight shy of the proposed excerpts, from a business 
point of view — they don’t see money in it. And there is just now a slump 
in public interest, a reaction after the Centenary. The excerpts are not 
exciting enough for modern requirements. There's not even a murder. 

But you and IJ know that there's no Carrollian piece which can rival 
it in real interest. There are his interests laid before you, visits, theatres, 
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sea-side, daily life, interviews with artists and actors and actresses, and 
the rest. 

The family possess 9 octavo volumes: Vol. 2 Jan-Sept. 1855; 4 All 
1856; 5 Jany 1, 1857 Apr 17; 1858; 3to 13: May 9, 1862 = Dec. 22, 
1897! 

I think you ought to make an effort to get them. The family (13 
beneficiaries in all) want money, except the Major at Breinton House, 
Hereford, who is pretty well off, and by the way is better in health than 
he used to be. You could do two things. 

Either buy the Diaries, “lock, stock and barrel,” with all rights of 
publication, but perhaps leaving with the family any type-written or 
other copies hitherto made (for their personal use, not publication). 

Or you could let them keep right to print the proposed excerpts, up 
to (say) one third of the complete diary, and yourself print the original 
volumes. This second course would be less costly, obviously. 

The possession of the Diary ... would cause your Carroll Collection 
to overtop conspicuously every other Collection anywhere, even the 
Amory MSS and books at Harvard, your only rival. 


Parrish replied on 7 November 1934: 
Have you any idea where volumes 1, 3, 6 and 7 are now located? 
This prompted a reply from Madan, dated 30 November 1934: 


Vols. 1, 3, 6, 7 of Lewis Carroll's Diary have never been traced since 
Collingwood’s Life and Letters of L. C. I have little doubt they were 
carelessly neglected and lost sight of, perhaps destroyed. But the 
remainder hold all the best part. 


The mystery of the fate of the missing volumes remains. The cut pages 
of the surviving diaries date from 1931 and the perpetrator is, in my 
opinion, either CHWD or FMD. The reason for removing pages is certainly 
linked to family sensitivities and not about other actions by Carroll in 
relation to his friendships with children or otherwise. Perhaps in the future, 
with an increase in the sophistication of forensic science procedures, we may 
be able to discover the contents of the missing pages by indentations in the 
subsequent page. I understand that some attempts have already been made 
along these lines, but so far, the science has failed to detect the contents of 
any missing page. 


Extracts from Dodgson’s diaries and family letters are quoted by kind 
permission of the Senior Executors of the C.L. Dodgson Estate, with 
whom the copyright of such material remains. 


This is a revised version of an article originally submitted to the 


Society for publication in 1995. 


The Editorial Board welcomes articles and letters for proposed inclusion in 
The Carrollian. Contributions should be typed in single spacing on A4 size 
paper using one side of the page only. They should be submitted in 
duplicate, and wherever possible should be accompanied by an IBM 


compatible disk containing the article. Submissions should be addressed to: 


Edward Wakeling 

Chairman of the Editorial Board 
Yew Tree Cottage 

Parks Road 

Clifford 

Hereford 

HR3 5HQ 


If authors wish to abbreviate the titles of Lewis Carroll's chief works, they 
are asked to follow our standard convention: 


Alices Adventures in Wonderland 2 Alices Adventures 
Through the Looking-Glass - Looking-Glass 
The Hunting of the Snark : The Snark 


© Lewis Carroll Society and the individual contributors, 2001. 
Material may not be used without permission. 
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